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Editoral 


The Academic Intellectual -- Some Privileges 
and Responsibilities 





By definition the intellectual is one whose principal 
occupation is the critical-creative use of his mind. As 
distinct from the administrator, the white-collar clerk, 
the blue-collar worker, the salesman, the farmer, or 
the intellectual insome other field, the academic intel- 
lectual has by virtue of his profession both special priv- 
ileges and inescapable responsibilities, Lest the lure of 
money, prestige, power, and security divert him from his 
task, he should periodically remind himself of his good 
fortune and his obligations. 

The academic intellectual's privileges are rich and 
numerous, Heis free to read deeply and widely as amajor 
part of his vocation, He is free to write and to publish 
the results of what he has investigated and reflected 
upon. He is free to teach what his most serious study 
suggests should be taught. He is a professional origin- 
ator, refiner, and disseminator of ideas--a process 
automatically carrying with it excitement, exhilaration, 
pleasure, insight, provocation, and sometimes amuse- 
ment as well, He is free to live in the world of books, 
thought, art, discussion, literature, and research, He 
is, inshort, free to enjoy vocationally, as well as avoca- 
tionally, the life of the mind. 


But such freedom for the academic intellectual entails 
a price, and that price is the responsibility of basing 


study, writing, and teaching upon facts or acknowledged 
assumptions, The inescapable foundation forhis success 
is arealistic acceptance of the world as it is, not what 
he romantically wants it to be. This in turn requires a 
tough self-discipline that must not be tempered by praise 
or by blame. The responsibility of the academic intel- 
lectual requires an unflinching quest for truth and the 
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unflinching acceptance of it. Andno metaphysics or logic- 
chopping can obviate this burden, Truth here simply 
means accepting experience, critically of course, but 
accepting it; it means following through on our arguments 
with the best available deductive and inductive inference 
we know; it means acknowledging our limitations; and it 
means not pretending to know what we don't know, In 
short, itimposes upon the academic intellectual worker 
an obligation of unrelenting integrity. As thoughtful men 
in the profession understand, this is a commodity not 
necessarily valued in the predatory world of "practical" 
affairs, 

In spite of the fear, anxiety, and apprehension engen- 
dered by our unstable world, the academic intellectual 
worker must be courageous. The quality of courage is 
not some Platonic-transcendent entity; it is simply the 
quality of mind, heart, and character that permits us 
to persevere in an honorable endeavor in spite of the 
dangers, Staying power is the key to courage, and cour- 
age is the key to freedom. Courage is likewise valuable 
because it isa conditionof self-respect, but also -- and 
equally important -- itis a condition for fruitful part- 
icipationin the world of continuing and unresolved prob- 
lems. The academic intellectual who deliberately avoids 
this involvement abandons one of his principal charges; 
he defects to the neutrals, or worse, to the irrespon- 
sibles. 

The freedom of the academic intellectual requires that 
he see life in the long perspective of history; that he 
perceive with philosophic equanimity the transitory qual- 
ity of the present social order; that he conscientiously 
seek to advance useful knowledge; and that he serve man- 
kind through the enhancement of wisdom. In sum, the 
academic intellectual cannot justify himself unless he 
understands that he must subordinate himself to the 
larger social good of all. Men of one generation yield to 
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those of the next; institutions perforce change their 
forms; but the obligations of the academic intellectual 
remain mandatory solong as men hope to live in ordered 
society and seek rationally to resolve their manifold 
differences. 


Lloyd Williams 
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" 
HENRY ADAMS, THE MODERN TEUFELSDROCKH 


Harold P, Simonson 
University of Puget Sound 


The chances that The Education of Henry Adams will 
ever be widely read are still small. The book is long, 
detailed, and rather "dry", qualities which have rarely 
attracted wide readership, Chapters from it appear in 
American literature anthologies,but the whole Education 
is seldom read even by the student of American litera- 
ture. Adams himself seemed dissatisfied with the book, 
diffidently offering it in a privately printed edition in 
1907 and waiting disinterestedly ten more years for its 
first publication. Earlier, in 1894, his massive nine- 
volume History of the United States of America During 
the Administration of Thomas Jefferson and James 
Madison won the coveted Loubat Prize, but Adams was 
not overjoyed, growing increasingly uncertain about the 
efficacy of his scientific approach in interpreting Amer- 
ican democracy, and, moreimportantly, about the direc- 
tion in 1900 of American democracy itself, A dark, 
brooding mood gives the Education its tone. 

If, after reading the Education, one is perplexed as 
to just what it is—autobiography (as Henry Cabot Lodge, 
the editor, sub-titledit), history, philosophy, or liter- 

















Harold P, Simonsonis Professor of English and chair- 
man of the Department of English at the University of 
Puget Sound, He receivedhis Master of Arts and Doctor 


of Philosophy degrees from Northwestern University. He 
has served as a Fulbright lecturer in Salonika, Greece, 
and visiting fellow at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Hehas published a number of articles dealing with exis- 
tential, historical and biographical themes. 
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ature—one receives little help in going to Henry Adams' 
Letters for the answer. The author himself seemed 
equivocal about what he had written. Regarding the man- 
uscript, he wrote to Charles Milnes Gaskell in 1907, the 
year it was privately published, "Iam wholly indifferent 
about what shall be struck out, and almost equally so 
what shall be kept in. You may lop liberally at your will. 
Indeed I am only waiting for the smallest objection from 
anyone, ..tosuppressit all," The next year he called the 
book "drivel", and later he wrote again to Gaskell: "I 
hardly think my Education is fit for any public... Burn 


up the volumes when you are dore with them!" In 1908 he 
wrote to William James, "I know my Education to be, 


rotten...I want to burn the Education, " 

One must be careful not to take Adams too literally; 
his comments often function on several levels, one at 
least ironical. Nevertheless, his book cannot be called 
conventional autobiography, for as Ernest Samuels points 
out, "The Education not only distorts and suppresses 
many of the facts of his life, but it often falls into 
plain factual error, "2 animportant factor ruling out the 
book as conventional history. Philosophy is in the Educ- 
ation, butit ishardlylabeled as such, andonthe surface 
it shows little systematic character. 

Adams said to William James that it was "a literary 
experiment, "3 In the Preface he acknowledges a debt in 
form to Rousseau's Confessions, But whatever its genre, 
it is not without pattern, Its author is Ulysses, Tann- 
hauser, Faust; his passion, a quest. With "few recent 
guides to avoid, few to follow, "4 Adams in his Preface 
suggests the difficulty of the quest in the twentieth 
century and partially reveals the pattern in the book to 
emerge, It is one of extraordinarily sustained dichoto- 
mies—mind and matter, choas and order, unity and diver- 
sity, winter and summer, youth andage. Inshort, Adams 
is seeking an education amid the ambiguities and tensions 
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of the time. He finds an "Everlasting No" and a "Centre 


of Indifference." Henry Adams is Carlyle's Teufelsdr8ckh 

searching for the "Everlasting Yea", an affirmation of 

the uni- in what for Adams appeared as a multi-verse. 
I 


Manis, properly speaking, based on Hope; he has 
no other possession but Hope....We see him, 
for the present, quite shut- out from Hope; 
looking not into the golden orient, but vaguely 
all around into a dim copper firmament, preg- 
nant with earthquake and tornado... aimless 
Discontinuity. . .mad Fermentation (Carlyle, 
Sartor Resartus, "The Everlasting No"), 





In reviewing his Brahmin heritage, Adams saw the fu- 
tility in his trying to perpetuate its welkordered systems 
against the radical changes evolving during the last half 
of the nineteenth century, even though his earlier in- 
struction had emphasized just these systems. He had 
been instructed to accept the ideal of human progress 
and notions about social perfection and human goodness 
undergirded by moral law. Young Adams was to believe 
that "Boston had solved the universe," 

Adams reflected that in1854his schooling had prepared 
him more for the year 1 than for the year 1900 and had 
given him nothing he needed for the years ahead, His next 
years at Harvard were equally sterile. In 1858, he again 
said he knew nothing and implied that his contemporaries 
who had survived the same academic ordeal were no better 
prepared to face what lay ahead. Clearly, his formal 
education at Harvard had given him little except an in- 
sight intoits inadequacy in preparing him to understand 
the prodigious civilization looming ahead. Dissatisfied 
with his educational progress up to this time, he went 
to Europe. 
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German schools whichhe thought "polarized the public 
mind" were detestable tohim. He found that only "acci- 
dental education" picked up in beer gardens, art galleries, 
and music halls served his purpose. In 1860 he went to 
Italy, sat among the ruins of the Capitol as countless 
others had done before him, asked the eternal question 
about Rome's decline ("Why! Why!! Why!!! '}, substituted 
the word America for the word Rome, and became aware 
ashehad not since the days his father had taken him as 
a boy to Washington, D. C., where he saw slavery and 
smelled corruption, that an everlasting "No" clouded 
America's horizonas it did his own quest for education, 

At this point, however, Adams sensed a depth to mod- 
ern Rome which awakened in him the feeling for medieval 
Rome. He felt that something of medieval Rome was 
still alive in1860, that "No sand blast of science had yet 
skinned off the epidermis of history, thought, and feel- 
ing." This early attraction for the Middle Ages ("Med- 
ieval Rome was sorcery") is significant, because in later 
years it inspired his theory of history emanating in part 
from what he saw characteristic in the Middle Ages. 


In the fall of 1860 he returned to the United States 
still with "no education." His childhood schooling, his 
four years at Harvard, his two years in Europe had left 
him "profoundly ignorant, anxious, and curious," Nothing 
satisfied him; questions plagued him; answers eluded 
him, Adams' insistence that he had received no education 
is, of course, ironical. Disillusionment is the inevitable 
consequence of awakening to the contradictions andhypo- 
crisies in what earlier was seen as a welkordered scheme. 
Nevertheless, his return to the United States occasioned 
no boasting from Adams that his Grand Tour had com- 
pleted his education. 

When he shortly returned to England as the secretary 
tohis father, whohad been appointed Minister to England 
by President Lincoln, Henry Adams saw first-hand the 
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intrigues of the Palmerston - Russell- Gladstone group 
wko where intent on breaking the Union by supporting the 


South and by early recognition of the Confederacy as soon 
as it had won some decisive battles. Henry Adams, spend- 


ing only a few months in Washington before sailing to Eng 
land withhis father, hadhad time enough to recognize the 
carrion, patronage, and to see the vultures swooping 
around Lincoln for their share. Now in England Adams 
discovered subterfuge, as the English plotted against 
Lincoln, Seward, and even Charles Francis Adams, his 
father. He grew to suspect all "great" politicians who 
seemed only motivated by self-interest, 

It was at this time that he became interested in the 


Darwinian hypothesis, But constantly confronted by one 
disillusionment and impasse after another, he found in 


Evolution noone Form, Law, Order, or Sequence to sat- 
isfyhis search for absolutes, for unity in multiplicity. 
His personal No to Darwinism came at a time when he 
admitted tohimself that "he really did not care whether 
truth was, or was not, true." Henry Adams had moved 
far out from the well-organized cosmos of the Boston 
Brahmins, 

When Adams returned to Washington in 1868, it was 
evident to him that, applied to the political level, any 
concept of Evolution from a lower to a higher develop- 
ment was absurd, President Grant, in whom the public 
and Adams had placed some hope for the establishment 
of order in the seething Capital, was little more than 
useless, and to reason that Grant was the product of an 
evolutionary process including men like Alexander the 


Great, Julius Caesar, or George Washington made the 
idea of progress ridiculous. To Adams, Grant was "ar- 


chaic and should have lived in a cave and worn skins," 
The Jay Gould scandal, the madness of Sumner in pro- 
posing the acquisition of Canada by the United States, 
the political character of Grant, and the lesser corrup- 
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tion everywhere left Adams with no cause to support. 
In the words of Carlyle's Teufelsdrdéckh, there was only 
"aimless Discontinuity...mad Fermentation, " 


II 


In a word he is now...[clutching] round him out- 
wardly on the NOT-ME for wholesomer food.... 
"Towns also Cities, especially the ancient, I fail- 
ed not to look upon with interest. How beautiful 
tosee thereby, as through a long vista, into the 
remote Time,...Ah! and the far more mysterious 
live ember of Vital Fire was then also put down 
there; and still miraculously burns and spreads' 
(Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, "The Centre of Indif- 
ference"), 

The Education is as bitter an indictment against the 
Gilded Age as any Whitman or Mark Twain composed, At 
this period Adams must have agreed with Nietzsche that 
man was an "unfixed animal." Despite Adams' interest 
in scientific system-building from an early reading of 
Auguste Comte, Herbert Spencer, and Henry Buckle, 5 
he found no satisfaction from their ingenious sequences. 
He grew more convinced that man was in flux, becoming 
more acquisitive and dangerous while also reshaping a 
society in which one had to be hypocritical to conform 
to it. The eagle, the most predatory of birds, had be- 
come for Adams a shockingly appropriate symbol of Am- 
erica, Everywhere he looked, he saw staggering com- 
plexities and disrupted values. Finally there was nothing 
forhim to praise but Silence, the only cure for the ills 
of ignorant menand nations, With Teufelsdrdckh he could 
exclaim, "Stars...like Eyes [glistened] with heavenly 
tears over the little lot of man," 

He looked for and found wholesomer food by turning to 
the Middle Ages, He wrote in the Education that when 
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he returned to Harvard in1879 to teach Medieval History, 
he had spent only an hour in the study of it. On the con- 
trary, Adams had succeeded in perceiving the internal 
unity of medieval art, especially at Chartres, and the 
fecund life force, symbolized by the Virgin, from which 
the art flourished. 

The secret of the Middle Ages which Adams intuitively 
discovered was in the force of the Virgin. Such a force, 
Adams believed, acted upon medieval man with an effect 
the twentieth century person could not experience, 
Adams reasoned that history is understandable only in- 
sofar as one recognizes the forces behind it, The historic 
forces of armies, diplomacy, politics, law, finance, and 
science were not as meaningful to Adams as the force 
or energy of the people, the force of the public will. To 
Adams the force at work in the Middle Ages had been 
such a social force, "an occult attraction--love of God 
and lust for power in a future life." Even though 
Descartes, Pascal, and Newton sought to explain this 
force for producing change, Adams found nothing in their 
efforts to indicate a direction toward which this change 
pointed, Before the Renaissance, the force of the Virgin 
inspiring this "occult attraction" unified and controlled 
men, With the Renaissance and science came the dis- 
solution of this force, andin turn an expansion of man's 
own force which he appropriated from the energy in 
nature, Man's strength increased, but it was an increas- 
ingly uncontrollable strength or power, The spirit of the 
Middle Ages had the attribute of all-power, all-authority 
to which man bowed and by which he was controlled. 
Modern science guaranteed no such control; it established 
no such unity. "Modern science, "Adams wrote, "offered 
not a vestige of proof, ora theory of connection between 
its forces, or any scheme of reconciliation between 
thought and mechanics; while St. Thomas at least linked 
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together the joints of his machine." To Adams the mod- 
ern dynamos (as those he saw at the Chicago Exhibition 
in1893)had tremendous energy, but an energy which pro- 
duced multiplicity, division, and chaos rather than proof 
of anabsolute, cosmic force over life, The multiplicities 
in medieval life, on the other hand, had coalesced through 
the unifying force of the Virgin. Adams declared that 
"all the steam in the world could not, like the Virgin, 
build Chartres," The Virgin, then symbolized for Adams 
"the force which medieval man invoked to build cathedrals 
and give himself faith in life. "© It was a force based 
upon an unquestioned major premise, not upon a hypoth- 
esis subject to empirical, inductive testing. 

In this second stage of his quest for an education Adams 
found himself in what he called "The Abyss of Ignorance," 
because he could not reconcile thirteenth century unity 
with twentieth century multiplicity. Though he was con- 
vinced that the force of the Virgin "acted as the greatest 
force the Western worldever felt, and had drawn men's 
activities toherself more strongly than any other power, 
natural or supernatural, had ever done," he faced the 
the problem of determining why this force had dissolved. 
He did not deny the theory of unity asserted by the 
Church (not forgetting the blood which the Church had 
spilled to maintain this assertion), but if he were to 
follow the path of forces acting upon men, it was neces- 
sary to start froma point in history "when man held the 
highest idea of himself as a unit in a unified universe, " 
apoint which he found to be in the Middle Ages between 
1150 and 1250. If, as he was establishing his theory of 
history, he could arrive at apoint, perhaps only visionary, 
where men again could acknowledge and "Everlasting Yea," 
where the multiplicities which he saw all around him in 
science, psychology, politics could somehow be resolved 
and coalesced, then perhaps he could say that his educa- 
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tion was complete. To this end, Henry Adams began work 
on his dynamic theory of history, 


Ill 


The Fraction of Life can be increased in value 
not so much by increasing your Numberator as 
by lessening your Denominator, Nay, unless my 
Algebra deceives me, Unity itself divided by 
Zero will give Infinity (Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, 
"The Everlasting Yea"), 

Henry Adams never awoke to "a new Heaven and a new 
Earth" as did Teufelsdrickh, Any note of positive affir- 
mation was only a muted one. His dynamic theory of 
historyled to no panacea. He recognized through it only 
the slim possibility for man's acquiring his lost state of 
unity and for identifying himself with a single, unified 
life force, 





What is Adams' dynamic theory of history? He presup- 
poses that forces of nature capture man, but that man, 
himself an individual force, functions to assimilate 
these outside natural forces. Therefore, these two 
forces, nature and man, have constantly reacted upon 
one another, The Church attempted to singularize this 
process, and thus the Cross became the symbol of all 
of nature, attracting a still-pagan society because it 
absorbed into a Oneness all the vagrant and occult forces 
previously known, An intensity of singular energy was 
thereby produced, inspiring men of this period, i.e., 
the Middle Ages when this concentration was most in- 
tense, to create a mass of "unequalled" art. God was 
in all nature, and no one doubted—neither Galileo, Kepler, 
Spinoza, Descartes, Leibnitz, nor Newton--a Divine 
Unity in the universe, 

At this point (and here is the crux of the theory ex- 
plaining the destruction of a unified universe) Lord Bacon 
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"urged society tolayaside the idea of evolving the uni- 
verse froma thought, and to try evolving thought from 
the universe. The mind should observe and register forces 
... without assuming unity at all. "Whereas the Enlight- 
ment attempted to palliate men's minds by conceiving a 
"larger synthesis, "Adams found that the Baconian law 
held fast: "Thought did not evolve nature, but nature ev- 
olved thought." It is important to note that the Baconian 
law doesnot deny the existence of ultimate unity in na- 
ture; it merely refutes the theory than an a priori pre- 
mise is valid. Adams undoubtably recognized this corol- 
lary by stating that "there is nothing unscientific in the 
idea that, beyond the lines of force felt by the senses, the 
universe may be--as it has always been--either a super- 
sensuous chaos or a divine unity." But recalling the neces- 
sity for man to assimilate outside forces, if he is not 
to be destroyed by them, Adams sawclearly that through 
a process of acceleration these forces in 1900 had in- 
creased their complexity to the extent that man's ab- 
sorptionof them was difficult. Adams noticed the omi- 
nous truth too that as nature's hidden energies are re- 
leased, they tend to become more destructive and 
uncontrollable. He did not need to elaborate on man's 
inevitable fate should he be incapable of gaining control 
of these natural forces, literally as well as imaginatively. 

From such a theory as Adams here presents, one which 
seems today to be proving frightfully accurate, the 
reader of the Education can find many reasons to mark 
Adams off as a disconsolate pessimist--and, indeed, to 
become one himself. Yet I think Adams intended to strike 
anoteof "The Everlasting Yea," evenif it could only be 
a muted one. 

Adams thought that if a new unity is ever to be real- 
ized, society must not only control the energy of nature 
but perceive the single source of that energy. As during 
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the time of medieval Europe when men's autochthonous 
energies found a suitable focus in the Cross, so in the 
present Adams "began to feel the forty-foot dynamos 
asamoral force, much as the early Christians felt the 
Cross," Here one finds in Adams the first suggestion 
that he believed, despite the evident disintegration of 
spiritual absolutes which the dynamo was symbolically 
causing, that there was some good behind it which might 
lead to man's future regeneration, effected by a new 
union of man with natural force. William Jordy believes 
that Adams was hopeful in envisioning a future pantheism 
related "to the abstract creative good inhistory, "7 made 
up in part by the restorative good intrinsic in the force 
of the dynamo, a phenomenon which at the beginning of 
the twentieth century was to many people as marvelous 
as the discovery of the New World was in a former day 
or of atomic power in our own, 

Fragments of optimism are not to be discounted when 
one attempts to understand Adams' prognostications in 
the Education. Whether or not he firmly believed that 
man could bring himself out of the modern mechanistic 
calamity is uncertain, He does, however, suggest the 
means by which such regeneration might be realized, 
Moral man must catch up with science; a spiritual growth, 
be it supported by the forces of the dynamo, the Virgin, 
the atom, oranew Newton, must become commensurate 
with the expansion of natural energy. Analysis is not 
enough; a moral synthesis must be found, 

Adams set the course for the future as he had followed 
it from the past. There is a final assurance in the 
Education, dulled as it is by its irony, that the process 
of human endeavor will continue, and that perhaps if 
Adams ever had the chance to return after death with 
his companions, "they might be allowed...to see the 
mistakes of their own lives made clear in the light of 
the mistakes of their successors; and perhaps then, for 
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the first time since man began his education among the 
carnivores, they would find a world that sensitive and 
timid natures could regard without a shudder." In the 
last letter he wrote, amonth before his death, he ended 
his remarks to Gaskell with this sentence: "Perhaps our 
next letters will grow more cheerful with the improve- 
ment of the world, "8 

Hehad spoken his final "Yea" as honestly as he could. 
In it there was a hope which, as Teufelsdrtckh's, envi- 
sioned Unity in the infinite. To this extent this educa- 
tion was complete, 


7 
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ANTON SEMEONOVICH MAKARENKO: 
SOVIET EDUCATOR & PEDAGOGICAL THEORETICIAN 


H. B. Wernecke 
University of Pennsylvania 


Every now and then there appear in the Soviet educa- 
tional press enthusiastic articles on Anton Semeonovich 
Makarenko (1888-1939), in which the authors highly praise 
Makarenko's pedagogical methods, and report their out- 
standing successes with them.1 Who was this man, who 
had his start as a minor but controversial educator in 
the provinces during the twenties, achieved the height 
ofhis fame during the Stalin era, and has continued to 
receive honorable mentions throughout the post-Stalin 
period? 

Makarenko was the son of a Ukrainian railroad worker 
who made it possible for his son to attend a four-year 
secondary school, followed by a one-year teacher- training 
course, Young Makarenko began teaching in 1905. As a 
result of the political disturbances during that year, he 
became interested in Marxist writers, particularly 
Maxim Gorki, whose books and friendship he was to treas- 
ure for the rest of his life. During this early period 
Makarenko began to experiment with the methods which 
made him famous later on: farm work, para-military 
discipline, and the collective. To make himself eligible 
for promotions, he entered the Poltava Teacher Training 
Institute in 1914, from which he graduated with a gold 
medal in 1917; he interrupted his studies briefly for 
military service, 

In 1920, Makarenko agreed to set up a labor colony 
dedicated to the re-education of wayward and delinquent 
youths (bezprizornye) in the Poltava area, He directed 
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the colony, whichhe named after Maxim Gorki, in three 


different locations between 1920 and 1928. However, 
the officials of the Ukrainian education authorities 


(Narkompros) at that time were still under the influence 
of Progressive Education and disapproved of Makarenko's 
strict discipline and the colony's barrack-like atmos- 
phere; rather than to continue arguing with the 
Narkompros about methods which to him had obviously 
brought results, Makarenko resigned his position as 
director of the Gorki Colony, despite an impending visit 
by Maxim Gorki himself. 3 In the meantime, the Secret 
Police (GPU) had noticedhis methods with approval, and 
put Makarenko in charge of their new Dzerzhinski 
Commune?’ (in honor of their deceased founder, Felix 
Dzerzhinski) as soonashe left the Gorki Colony. In 1935, 
he was promoted to a post in the GPU administration 
for labor camps in Kiev. 

Somewhat earlier, Gorkihad urged Makarenko to start 
writing about his experience in the Gorki Colony, and by 
1937 he was so successful that he was able to move to 
Moscow to devote himself to full-time writing. He died 
near Moscow in 1939, a few days before his party 
membership was approved. Although Makarenko had 
started to publish in the early thirties, and been elected 
to the Writers' Union in 1934, nothing like a complete 
edition of his works was attempted until after the Second 








World War under the editorship of his widow, Galina S. 


Makarenko, Translations of Makarenko's writings be- 
came available at that time too. He was then the fore- 
most exponent of the education of the New Soviet Man. 

Much of Makarenko's fame rests on his rehabilitation 
work with the bezprizornye in the Gorki Colony and the 
Dzerzhinski Commune. The bezprizornye had become a 
problem during the revolution, and despite many govern- 
ment edicts to settle them in orphanages, foster homes, 
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and labor camps, 5 the problem was not solved until the 
late thirties. The ranks of these homeless youngsters 
were swelled in later years as a consequence of the 
Soviet's anti- family propaganda and the uprooting of the 
kulaks (independent peasants). Bands of the orphaned, 
abandoned, and run-away young people roamed the length 
and breadth of the Soviet Union, supporting themselves 
by begging, black-marketeering, stealing, prostitution, 
and murder, Their number was largest right after the 
1920-21 famine, when Lunacharski (the first education 
commissar of the R,S,.F.S.R.) estimated it as two 
million, and Krupskaya (Lenin's wife) as seven million. 
Those bezprizornye who were institutionalized in the 
early years found incredibly poor living conditions, with 
food, clothing, and other essentials in short supply. 
The health conditions in these institutions were often 
so poor, and the mortality rate so high, that the popu- 
lation referred to them cynically as "angel factories", 
The GorkiColony directed by Makarenko was soon the 
exemplary exception to the above sordid conditions. As 
Makarenko explained in the fictionalized account of the 
colony in The Road to Life, the first group to arrive at 
the new colony soon found out that they would have to 
rely on self-help if they wanted to improve their bare- 
subsistence living conditions, Farming operations added 
a welcome supply of extra food and cash income, para- 
military discipline gave direction to many of the 
"colonists" for the first time in their lives, and the 
collective system introduced by Makarenko stressed the 
importance of group action to achieve socially desirable 
goals. Collective action was achieved through "detach- 
ments" of no more than fifteen members each; they 
were responsible for certain chores and duties within 
the labor colony. Leadership of the detachments was 
changed now and then to give everyone the chance to be 
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“a Ndater Sonmertinies®” "o toN 9 | Sango fous, 

‘SASEKOCOrKI Colony grew arid became more’ successful, 
ott was able’ 'to absorb more membérs and to’pioneer in 
héew loéations, giving up its established premises on two 
occasions. Eventually, the colony was directed by the 
Council'of thé ‘Collective (Council of Commanders) con- 
sisting°of the detachment commanders, and the full 
assembly of all inmates, with Makarenko taking more 
and more the part of an adviser than the executive direc- 
tor. Economically, the colony became self-supporting, 
and could even afford to send promising youngsters to 
universities, The success of the Dzerzhinski Commune, 
as told by Makarenko in Learning to Live, was even 
greater; eventually the "communards" produced copies 
of American electric drills and German cameras, and 
made enough money to go on long annual vacations and 
pay for the further education of their graduates. Many 
former Gorki colonists and Dzerzhinski communards 
later held important jobs' in’ iteration ‘irdustry, and 
‘the armed forces, 

Makazvenko's methods of dealing with the bezprizornye 
wenvared around the establishment of the collective 
‘spirit, in'Wwhich ‘the egotistical drives of the individual 
were chanelled into concern for the welfare of the group. 
Grotp'dthieveient was stressed over individual achieve- 
iient, although that was’ hot completely ‘neglected, The 
welfate of thé colony as a whole was inore important 
thatthe’ welfare bE ond‘o¢ ° its ‘détachments, ‘and the 
adtderaient® was wore “Gniporeaie “tbh S46 in Yiarvidual 


member. In order to be able to work with such youngsters 
as were sent to him, Makarenko found it necessary to 
establish ‘strict ‘discipline and detailed routines. Tact 
on’ his part: never to pry i into the pasts of his charges, 

and tactics in handling é ‘éveryone according to his merits 
and as the particular sittiation demanded, enabled 
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Makarenko to weldhis boys and girls into a hard-working 
community. Through his system of successive "perspec- 
tives", he tried to emancipate his charges from day-to- 
day planning to taking responsibility for the long-range 
planning for their own lives, depending on their age, 
ability, and experience. His methods were thus concerned 
with general upbringing and training, not with classroom 
techniques. 

Inlater lectures, radio addresses, magazine articles, 
and books? Makarenko attempted to extend the applic- 
ability of his methods that had worked so well in the 
labor colonies to the ordinary family situation. There, 
in the "family collective", the same kind of group spirit 
should be fostered as it had been in the work detachments, 
Every family should organize itself so that it functioned 
smoothly, with every member of the family knowing what 
was expected of him; certain rules and routines should 
be established which everyone understood and respected. 
Consistency was stressed, otherwise the educative value 
of the family was lost. Makarenko also realized the 
importance of play for children; at the same time he 
stressed that children should learn to have respect for 
work, that of others and eventually their own, and recom- 
mended that they be given small tasks even when they 
were young. Punishment should be through the withdrawal] 
of privileges, and used sparingly. In general, these 
writings were no-nonsense approaches to the upbringing 
of children. 

There seems to be little doubt that Makarenko per- 
formed a great service to individuals and his country 
through his rehabilitation work with the bezprizornye; 
the methods which he worked out in the labor colonies 
apparently worked well, but it is difficult to understand 
how they apply to every-day school situations with non- 
delinquent children, for which they are praised in the 
current Soviet educational literature. Perhaps these 
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methods can best be applied in corrective institutions 
--for the Soviet Union still has a juvenile delinquincy 
problem8—summer camps, and boarding schools; but even 
in the latter, concern for academic standards would make 
it difficult to direct students strictly according to 
Makarenko's methods. With the recurrent admiration 
for Makarenko in the Soviet education periodicals one 
cannot help feel that Makarenko created not so much a 
universally applicable methodology, but a legend that 
serves as a rallying point for Soviet educators, 


NOTES 
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VARIETIES OF ALIENATION AND THEIR 
EDUCATIONAL RESPONSES 
Louis Goldman 
Wichita State University 


The need to examine and systematically analyze the 
concept of alienation has grown considerably in the last 
‘decade. In the first place, of course, the phenomenon 
of alienation is probably manifesting itself more and 
more. Secondly, we find that many of our related dis- 
ciplines are using the concept. We are certainly not bound 
to follow the leader and do what the other disciplines are 
doing, but it seems to me that we would be all better 
off if we spoke the same language. I believe the language 
that needs to be spoken is the language of alienation. 
This leads me toa final reason for analyzing this concept. 
Within education itself we find that our ideas have been 
largely shaped by our acceptance of some underlying met- 
aphor. 

If we review the trends in the evolving language of 
education, we find more and more the use of terms bor- 
rowed from the profession of medicine, which indicates 
that the language we are speaking is shaping itself around 
the metaphor of the organism , Education is conceived 
to be analagous to medicine and is concerned with the 
integrity or wholeness of the individual. I suggest that 
if thisis the case and we are concerned with wholeness, 
we are necessarily involved with fragmentation. 

Therefore, we are driven from the reality of our sit- 
uation, from the work of related disciplines, and from 
the internal logic of educational discourse itself to a 
serious and systematic inquiry into the matter of 
alienation. 

We are not the first culture to recognize that the hu- 
man condition is one of alienation, fragmentation, im- 
Professor Goldman is a frequent contributor to profes- 
sional journals. He is an active member of the South- 
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perfection, incompletion, or what you will. In the past 
this recognition usually was explained in some sort of 
mythological form, The Greeks certainlyhad an appreci- 
ation of man's predicament, and in Plato's "Symposium" 
we have playwright, Aristophanes, inventing a myth 
which claims man, the biped, to be alienated from an 
original more perfect condition of four-leggedness. 

The Hebrews, of course, with the myth of Adam and 
Eve in the Garden of Eden created the pattern by which 
we have subsequently analyzed and talked about man's 
state of alienation. 

The mythcan be analyzed into several phases or com- 
ponents and it may serve as the model or the paradigm 
for analyzing other forms of alienation. (1) We observe 
that there is postulated an original unity of man and 
God; and that because of this state of perfection, man 
is blissful and ignorant. (2)We then have the Fall or the 
separation of man from that whichhas madehim perfect. 
We are now dealing with an imperfect, alienated being 
who necessarily, because he is alienated, is discontented 
and seeks reunion--but who also, because of his imper- 
fection, is incapable of perceiving without distortion or 
thinking without fallacy. (3) Thus, alienated man strives 
to overcome his alienation but chooses inappropriate 
means for so doing. This phase has as its theological 
equivalent the conception of idolatry. (4) To break the 
pattern of futility in trying to overcome his alienation, 
man must choose an appropriate means to overcome his 
alienation. It becomes necessary to introduce a new ele- 
ment. This can be either personal revelation or some 
form of collective or institutionalized insight. (i.e. the 
church or the schools.) Presumably through these means 
alienation may ultimately be overcome and the individual 
is once more at one (that is, he atones) with God. 

Having thus exposed the framework of the concept of 
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alienation, let us turn toaconsideration of the varieties 
of alienation and their educational responses. This an- 
alysis will appear to be historical and progressive, but 
this isnot necessarily the case. All forms of alienation 
may exist simultaneously and they may indeed logically 
and psychologically implicate each other. 

Schematically it is obvious that man can be alienated 
from (a) something beyond himself, (b) from other men, 
or (c) from himself, and that within each of these major 
types of alienation there can be various subdivisions. Let 


us look at man's alienation from something beyond him- 
self, first as alienation from God and then as alienation 


from nature. American educational history begins with 
this form of alienation. From the Middle Ages through 
the 17th century most men believed that man was created 
by God but has fallen and is miserable because of it. The 
Protestant revolution led men to believe that salvation 
is possible ina somewhat new way. Man could become one 
with God if he understood God's will. He could do this 
best not by trusting the interpretation of a priesthood 
or some other intermediaries, but by reading the Word 
of God in the Bible for himself. And so the Puritan schools 
were founded ostensively to teach people to be able to 


read the Word of God and by so doing, to regain their 
oneness with Him. Thus, the New England Primer begins 


"In Adam's fall we sinned all" and "Thy ways to mend, 
this Book attend. " The Puritan ideal of using the schools 
to achieve oneness with God still persists in all parochial 
schools inAmerica, whether they be Jewish, Protestant, 
or Catholic. 

Now the 17th century also gave rise to the New Science 
which was by no means free of theological concerns, The 
figure of Spinoza best illustrates the transition from 
the older conception of man's alienation from God to the 
newer conception of man's alienation from nature, It was 
Spinoza who anticipated the higher criticismofthe Bible 
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and pointed out the distortion in translation, the use of 
analogies, and other factors which undercut confidence 
in the literal interpretation of scripture. It began to 
appear to Spinoza and his contemporaries that the heavens 
and the earth and man himself were God's creation as 
much as the Bible itself, and that perhaps God's nature 
and God's will were better known by reading the Book of 
Nature. The familiar analogy of the watch and the watch- 
maker came into prominence, Surely if we discovered a 
watch on the beach of a supposedly deserted island we 
would know a watchmaker or a man necessarily had been 
there because the intricacies of the design of the watch 
were so marvelous that it is inconceivable that such an 
instrument could have beencreated by chance. Likewise, 
when we discovered the intricacies and design in nature, 
we become convinced that there is an author of all of 
nature. And furthermore, just as we may infer that the 
mathematical relationships existing between the various 
gears in the mechanism of the watch must have been in 
the mind of the watchmaker, so we infer that the laws 
of nature tell us something of the mind of God. And these 
laws of nature may be written in the universal language 
of mathematics, free of analogy and mistranslation. And 
so we move gradually to aconcern with naturerather than 
with the author, since we only know the author through 
his works. Indeed, we begin to see philosophers such as 
Spinoza questioning the need to separate God from nature 
and suggesting instead that the material world is one of 
the attributes of God, a statement of the pantheistic 
position. If this is the situation, then we would say that 
man is alienated from God in so far as he is ignorant of 
the laws of nature. We find a number of writers attempt- 
ing to understand and explain man's apparent inability to 
grasp the essences of nature. Some suggest that our 
senses deceive us and that only through the intellect, free 
from the distractions of the senses, can we truly com- 
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prehend. Others suggest that our methods of receiving 
knowledge need improvement. Later the conception of 
nature changes somewhat and it is the senses which give 
us an intuition or immediate knowledge of nature and it 
is our intellectual constructs which prevent us from 
seeing things as they are. We are all familiar with the 
dialectics of the Empiricist-Rationalist argument. We 
even have Francis Bacon attempting to systemize the 
obstacles to the understanding of nature, using the very 
language of the analysis in this paper when he speaks of 
the Idols of the market, the theatre, the tribe, and the 
den. Theconceptions of nature are various indeed and it 
is not my purpose today to exhaustively catalogue them. 
I think itis safe to say, however, that there is a separ- 
ate educational response peculiar to each concept of na- 
ture and Fall. The standard curriculum inAmerican 
schools from the 18th century forward is basically a 
response to the belief that man is alienated from nature. 
The curriculum includes geography to orient man to the 
spacial dimensions of his universe; history orients him 
to its temporal dimensions; mathematics and science 
relate him to the inner workings of the world. The as- 
sumption is. that by understanding what's what, or the 
nature of reality, man can see his relationship to it or 
his place in nature; and consequently, overcome his 
alienation. 

Let us now turn to man's alienation from other men, 
which can be roughly subdivided into a consideration of 
(1) groups of men being alienated from other groups of 
men, and (2) the individual person beirg alienated from 
the human community at large. 

Needless tosay, individual groups of men have always 
been separated from other groups of men. The residents 
of the Island of Samoa are obivously separated from the 
residents of Hawaii but it doesn't make much sense to 
to claim that they are alienated from one another. We 
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can only intelligibly use the concept of alienation of group 
from group if there begins to develop an objective basis 
fora communication or union of some sort between the 
groups. Thus the Plymouth colony was not alienated from 
the settlements along the southern coast of the United 
States during the 17th century. But with the growth of 
common interests and needs dictated by political and 
commerical movements, the two realistically shared 
Similar purposes in the newer contest. It then makes 
sense to introduce the concept of alienation. 

Now the special nature of the group itself is of secon- 
dary importance. We could, if wehad time, consider the 
alienation of groups from each other on the basis of 
national origins, races, religions, age level, and perhaps 
sex. What is apparent is that the separateness of the 
groups need to be modified to some extent; that the 
pluribus must relate toa unum. Should we wonder why 
this alienationis not overcome; why in other words, the 
diversity becomes divisiveness in the face of obvious 
advantages to both groups, we can best answer by giving 
a synonym for idolatry: ethnocentricity, or the belief 
that one's provincial values are universal values. Obvi- 
ously a brief reading of American history impresses us 
with the relevance of this analysis, for we are the melting 
pot or conglomeration of the most divergently imaginable 
groups of men. And we know that with each new group 


arriving on the American scene we do not always open our 
arms to these "huddled masses yearning to be free," but 


that we are hostile and that at best we grudgingly accept 
them. And we know the classical responses to hostility: 
the withdrawal into cliquish groups and the dogmatic 
counter-assertion of one's own superiority--which is, 
perhaps, another way of saying ethnocentricism. 

The American response to this alienation of group from 
group was the Common School. Today the so-called 
Common School has turned out to be more and more un- 
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common, and most of our deliberate efforts to recon- 
struct the schools have been to make it a truly common 
school, 

The alienation of the individual from mankind at large, 
or from community, is probably an even more recent 
phenomenon than the alienation of group from group, al- 
though both have as one of their major causes the acceler- 
ated rate of social change and the increased impact of 
industrialization and urbanization. A small, static so- 
ciety, in other words, is usually capable of making pro- 


visions for allofits members. A large, changing, spec- 
ialized society can frequently generate social isolates. 


To understand this form of alienation requires some 
understanding of the basis for man's association with 
other men. For purposes of simplification we can assert 
that the dominant basis for association in today's society 
is through occupations. Thus alienation of the individual 
from community can focus on those who are unemployed 
or unemployable. Here we have three major sub-groups: 
(a) the very young who have not yet worked or have not 
had our substitution and preparation for employment, 
formal schooling, (b) the retired, and particularly the 
involuntary retired and (c) the unemployed or unemploy- 
able mature man. (The appropriate response to this last 
group is obviously retraining or better economic engine- 
ering. ) 

Preschool children (and even some school-age children) 
have probably suffered more from the shrinkage of the 
family from its previous extended kinship relationships 
to its nuclear structure, and from the growth of the 
automobile-dominated metropolis. There are less and 


less people, and especially other children, directly around 
achild growing up today, and it is more and more diffi- 
cult and unsafe to reach other children. The predicament 
of the alienated child and an inappropriate response to 
his situation can be vividly understood by the images of 
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the sidewalk and the station-wagon. The sidewalk sym- 
bolizes the avenue of communication between one child 
and another. Inmany areas this has vanished: either side- 
walks are no longer built, as in some suburban housing 
developments, or the sidewalk has become too unsafe, 
as inmany metropolitan areas. The response to the dis- 
appearing sidewalk is the mother-driven station-wagon. 
Instead of relying upon informal mingling of children, 
the image of the station-wagon implies a planned, struc- 
tured mingling of children, What is gained by structuring 
common activities for children may be lost by some of 
the concomitant results - the loss of spontaneity when 
games and recreation must be carefully scheduled and 
supervised, the early creationof the 'organization man', 
etc. The increased numbers of nursery schools and Head- 
start programs is part of the same response to the 
deprivation of young children, It is very possible that 
these are not the most adequate responses, however, 
because they generate or contribute to the varieties of 
alienation which the Organization Man suffers from. 
More careful attention to the needs of children by city- 
planners arid architects may be the real solution. Superior 
land-usage for informal recreation has been made by some 
of the New Towns in England, and in a few of the planned 
communities in this country. 

On the other end of scale, we have the alienation of 
the elderly and the retired. They too suffer from the 
emergence of the nuclear family. But they suffer even 
more from the devaluation of the traditional, the old, 
thehabitual, which must be devalued when social change 
is so desired. They are more than devalued; they are 
experienced as a nuisance. And the elderly in this century 
are in a further difficult situation; they were born and 
matured through a period of relative privation and econ- 
omic depression, and are retiringina time of abundance. 
Or to put it another way, their education emphasized 
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productive hard work and no-nonsense schooling, and 
their retirement puts them in a consumer's world of 
leisure, for which they are ill-equipped. The appropriate 
educational response to the position of the elderly should 
be made during the regular years of schooling; the deve- 
lopment of recreational and leisure skills. As a second 
best response, wehave adult education for leisure. This 
may at times be difficult to achieve because the schools 
often refuse to take responsibility for the education of 
anyone except the young, and because of a reluctance, 
apathy or sometimes hostility toward education by the 
elderly. In view of their experiences of schooling this 
hostility is usually justified. 

Our final two forms of alienation are from oneself. 
Human nature may be variously conceived for Marx, 
especially inhis early writings, man was amaker, a doer, 
a creating animal. For Freud, man's impulses or libido 
or id was the basic element. 

For Marx, work is capable of being a great good. Man 
works out his potentialities; he becomes man by doing, 
by actively exercising his varied abilities, With the 
division of labor so necessary to industrialism and with 
the control of the conditions of work divorced from the 
worker himself with the rise of corporate management 
and capitalism, work loses its meaning, becomes a neces- 
sary evil, and man is dehumanized or alienated. The 
trouble lies in the separation of the ruling class from 
proletarist, of the decision-makers from the decision 
implementers, of the theoretical from the practical, 
or thehead from the hand, of the white collar from the 
blue collar. In this alienated situation, two distinct 
forms of education emerge: for the rulingelite, an educ- 
ation for decision-makers emphasizing theory, Greco- 


Roman virtues and the liberal arts; for the masses, a 
training in useful skills andChristianhumility. Addition- 


ally, to compensate for the deadening, meaningless work- 
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ing hours, the alienated worker is attracted to diversions 
which create an illusion of life and vitality. He overcon- 
sumes food and drink. He is obsessed with sex, He creates 
a music and dance to titillate his senses. He makes a 
"fun culture" (to use Max Lerner's phrase) but under- 
neath he is bored and suffers ennui. His idolatries are 
many, despite his discontent with work, He still glorifies 
the infinite accumulation of wealth and material goods 
though it has enslaved him; he glorifies education, but 
it is analienated education of either theory or practice, 
and it reinforces his alienation: he strives for ever more 
'fun' or 'kicks', though these always prove fleeting and 
unsatisfying. To finally overcome this alienation of man 
from himself, Marx recommends a radical restructuring 
of the organization of our economy and society. The the- 
oretical and the practical must interpenetrate. The dec- 
ision makers and the decision implementers must become 
one. There must be a dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Paralleling this, the two track education system must 
become classless by fusing the theoretical with the 
practical. The Soviets call this polytechnical education, 
and ithas been the ideological foundation of Soviet ped- 
agogy from Marx through Krupskaya and Kruschev, (In- 
terestingly, many developments in the American economy 
surpass the Soviet ideals—uniontsm, profit-sharing, etc. 
and Dewey's "learning by doing" has its roots in equali- 
tarian democracy as much as in the scientific method), 

Finally, following Freud's analysis, man can be alien- 


ated from himself in terms of his impulses, emotions, 
or affectivelife. The evidence for the existence ot two 


selves inman, alienated from each other, is considerable. 
There is the dream life and the waking life; there are 
slips of the tongue; there is compulsive behavior. To 
understand the cause of the creation of an unconscious 
self alienated from a conscious self we only have to 
understand that man, to some extent at least, is con- 
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trolled by the pleasure principle, that the expression of 
many impulses or emotions frequently lead to punishment 
and pain, and hence it becomes necessary to push down, 
or repress these difficult impulses. The repository of 
of these impulses is the unconscious. The possible sour- 
ces of.repression are many. Perhaps prohibitions against 
incest generates the earliest repression of effect bet- 
ween child and parent. Certainly, every society has its 
laws which prohibit certain kinds of behaviors and allow 
others. It also appears to be the case that primitive or 
savage societies have fewer prohibitions and consequent 
repressions thando more civilized societies. Obviously, 
as society becomes more advanced, people become more 
interdependent, live together in cities more, and have 
greater destructive pcwers [compare the spear of the 
savage with the H-bomb of civilized man. ] Because of 
this, civilization must exercise greater control over the 
impulsive life of citizens; it must, in effect, demand 
more repression and create discontent. Man is willing 
to sacrifice a great deal of his spontaneous expression 
for repressive civilization, however, because civilization 
gives him other benefits--security, a greater range of 
choices, etc, But Freud did not believe that man must 
necessarily be as self-alienated as he was. Although a 
conscious and an unconscious exist it is possible to in- 
tegrate the two, Unconscious or hidden motivations and 
impulses can be exposed by the techniques of psychoan- 
anlysis. We canatleast know more about our other self, 
even though we still keep it in chains--and there is some 
ground for believing that the chains don't have to be as 
binding as we had believed, Freud's terse formulation of 
salvation, or overcoming alienation, was "where id was, 
there let ego be." In a sense psycho-analysis was re- 
education, and the therapist a teacher. A follower of 
Freud, A. D. Neill, has probably drawn the educational 
implications of Freud better than Freud himself. In 
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Summerhill, Neill pictures an educational institution 
dedicated to overcoming this form of alienation in two 
ways: (a) create a permissive, though responsible, en- 
vironment so that a minimum amount of repression takes 
place and (b) provide therapeutic help for those who have 
become crippled by too much repression. 

We have tried to sketch the main forms of alienation 
and their educational responses: The Parochial school for 
alienation from God; the academy for alienation from 
nature; the Common School for alienationof groups from 
each other; the nursery and adult education for alienation 
from Community; the polytechnic school for alienation 
from work; and Summerhill, or the guidance-dominated 
school for alienation from affect. 

This taxonomy suggests further developments and 
correlations. For example, we might investigate the 
interconnections between the forms of alienation. We 
might ask the question, "Must man overcome all, or 
certain of these alienations to be judged healthy?" We 
might develop the hypothesis that alienation may be a 
necessary aspect of creativity and growth, and not al- 
ways anevil. We might look at the taxonomy historically 
and chart natural developments. We might suggest that 
each form of alienationis a distinctively different kind 
of problematic situation, demanding different methods 
of inquiry and generating different conceptions of know- 
ledge and curriculum. We could relate each from of 
alienation as characteristic of one of the traditional 
philosophies of education. We could consider the logical 
and ethical status of the concept of alienation (is it a 
descriptive or programatic notion?) Certainly, it would 
be interesting to compare the idea of alienation with 
that of anomie as developed by Durkheim and Merton. 
Finally, we could ask ourselvesifit is possible for any 
single school to take all forms of alienation seriously. 
Would the community school be that school? 
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BRAMELD'S THEORY OF THE 
ROLE OF BELIEF AND VALUE IN THE 
PROCESS OF EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Dorothy L, Boyd 
Southwest Texas State College 


Every great movement in science, art, morals, educ- 
ation, and even in politics and social affairs, has been 
profoundly influenced by the pre-existing and current 


beliefs and values of the culture. In Oriental countries 
today the true educator is he who has wisdom; and so can 


counsel men as to whatthey ought to do, and as to what, 
in the world of reality itself, ought tobe. Anoutstanding 
American educator, Theodore Brameld, feels that what 
man believes, or values, can never fail to be regarded 
byhim asa basis for conduct, for art, and for education.1 
Man cannot manage his life wisely, without making dec- 
isions about epistemological and ontological questions. 
His doing cannot be wholly divorced from his thinking; 
and the direction of educational development taken by a 
nation cannot be divorced from the beliefs and values of 
its people. 

Some educators say that a belief is a conviction, the 
assent of the understanding to the truth of a proposition; 
but in a technical and theological sense it has come to 
mean a mental exercise depending upon the volition of 
the individual. Brameld uses the term to mean the ac- 
ceptance of a statement which molds and directs activ- 
ities.2 The term, belief, sometimes refers to cases 
where a proposition is accepted without evidence, or 
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where such evidence as is available implies only probab- 
ility. Certain psychologists are accustomed to regard 
the fundamental data on which reasoning rests as belief 
and to say that all knowledge rests ultimately on belief. 
They say belief may refer to all degrees of confidence, 
from a slight suspicion to full assurance. There are many 
operations of mind in which it is an ingredient including 
consciousness, remembrance, and perception. A belief 
may be subjectively sufficient but objectively inadequate. 
The strongest beliefs may, of course, be false. Beliefs 
as such rest on grounds regarded as sufficient by the 
person believing, but those beliefs may have absolutely 


no validity for any other person. Such beliefs are never- 
theless considered real, On the other hand there are many 


propositions accepted traditionally, and spoken of as 
beliefs, which are not real, vital abiding truths for those 
who nominally accept them. More briefly said: a belief 
is the acceptance of an alleged body of facts without 
positive proof. Because historical evidence indicates 
that knowledge is constantly changing, it is man's belief 
that causeshim to accept certain facts as knowledge at 
a given time in history. 

The term value, like the term belief, has faced se- 
mantic difficulty. Brameld defines a value as any quality 


desirable asa means or as an end in itself, 3 Fundamen- 
tally, it refers to the esteem in which a quality is held, 
but under modern commercial conditions it is more com- 
monly considered power in exchange. There is not contra- 
diction between these ideas, because the higher the es- 
teem in which a thing is held, the greater will be its 
power in exchange under normal conditions, Under certain 
abnormal conditions this would not be true. Travelers 
in a desert who were dying of thirst might esteem water 
very highly, but if they had nothing to give in exchange 
for it, water would have very little power in exchange. 
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The citing of such abnormal cases as this, however, does 
not completely clarify the subject of value. Ir the ord- 
inary commercial community, there are always things 
to give in exchange for any commodity that happens to 
be offered; and if the commodity which is offered is 
highly esteemed or intensely desired, many things usu- 
ally will be offered in exchange for it, If it is held in 
low esteem, or not intensely desired, few things will 
be offered in exchange for it. 

Value depends upon two things and two things alone: 
namely desirability and scarcity. A quality will have 
value if it possesses both these qualities and will have 
little value if it lacks either of them. However scarce 
or rare an object or quality may be, if nobody desires it, 
of course, it will have no value or power in exchange. 
However desirable it may be in itself, if everyone has 
all he wants of it, nobody will pay a price to get more. 
The reason why scarcity makes for high value and abun- 
dance for low value is mainly physiological. Wants are 
satiable. When one has had little food, hunger is intense, 
When one has had much food, hunger is less intense and 
gradually approaches the point of satiety, or actually 
reaches it. This is true not only of hunger but of every 
other human desire, that is, for the desire for every 
other specific form of satisfaction. Even music palls 
if there is little variety. One becomes weary of looking 
at the same work of art or at works of art of a given 
type. Were it not for this principle of satiety, there 
is no reason why the value of acommodity should diminish 
as the supply increases. The principle of valuation rests 
upon physiology and not upon social arrangements. The 
law of demand and supply is much deeper than the organ- 
ization of the market, the type of government, or the 


organization of society itself. It has its basis in human 
physiology. 
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The role of belief and value in the process of educa- 
tional development is directly related to expressions of 
fundamental physiological principles. Man's basic needs 
of food, shelter, clothing, love, success, and a feeling 
of belonging lead him to value those qualities which will 
satisfy his needs and to believe that the qualities which 
lead to satisfaction of his needs will also satisfy the 
needs of his children and his neighbor's children. There- 
fore, the total educational endeavor of a culture aims 
to establish, by the valid use of human reason, a har- 
monizing and unitary view of the world and of human life, 
based upon the principles presupposed and ascertained 


by man's basic needs, 4 Educational development follows 
the direction determined through a system of values and 
beliefs in relation to those needs. 

The philosophical question, "What is it to be real? 
What is knowledge? What is the essential nature of the 
morally right?" are answered by most individuals in an 
eclectic way as they attempt to select and use what is 
known systems of thought. Theimpact of fundamental 
physiological needs in determining man's response to 
these questions cannot be denied. Sociologists agree that 
the majority of the people in the United States today 
are materialistic. They value any skill, technique, or 
tool which will help them make another dollar to buy a 
newer car or a bigger house, This materialism is more 
than just a desire to satisfy basic needs. It is a desire 
to satisfy wants which have been culturally determined; 
but which are, nevertheless, directly related to basic 
humanneeds, The young man who owns a new automobile 
believes that the car makeshim more lovable. The woman 
who lives in a fine house believes that the house is a 
symbol of her success, Thus, the question of education 
becomes, "How can each individual best satisfy his own 
needs and-at the same time live in such a way that the 
needs of others may be satisfied also?" 
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Man's reason reaches its supreme expression when it 
strives after knowledge of self, society, the world, and 
reality, inamore profound manner, so as to satisfy the 
entire intellectual, ethical, aesthetical, and physiolog- 
ical needs of the individual. The process of educational 
development is dependent upon thinking individuals who 
will transmit and modify patterns, habits, practices, 
traditions, and skills that have accumulated in the for- 
mation of the culture. > Through the use of himan rea- 
son, individuals guarantee continuity of a culture; and 
at the same time, through the use of human reason, 
individuals correct, improve, and alter the acquired 
characteristics of past generations. The rational man 
moves forward gradually, experiments cautiously, tries 
first this and then that modification inhabits, attitudes, 
and practices, He advocates a deliberative planning pro- 
cess of gradual growth. § 

Brameld believes that this is an age of unprecedented 
promise. Opportunities for health, for high standards 
of living, and for international understanding are more 
abundant than at any time in history.’ The paradox of 
this age is that in the second half of that twentieth 
century man possesses diametrically contrasting powers 
at the same moment. On the onehand, there is the power 
to destroy humanity; on the other hand, there is the 
equally great power to rebuild civilizations to a magnifi- 
cent level ofhumaneness, of greatness, and of richness, 
Education can be an agency for building a democratic 
world community. It can be the one generative human 
force great enough to combat all degenerative human 
forces. 

This is the first age in which man has learned how to 
release the energies of physical and chemical nature in 
such a way as to enable him, either to remake his world 
in a new image of technological and aesthetic achieve- 
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ment, or to commit mass suicide. Through education 
man can control the other powers that have been gained. 
An almost infinite range of largely untapped resources 
is available, and the power of scientific intelligence is 
ready to be released in attacking the problems of hu- 
manity. Intermsof schools, a still largely undeveloped 
opportunity exists to teach students of widely varying 
ages how to work cooperatively in coping with human 
problems. 8 

The process of educational development must be con- 
sidered in the mainstream of current political and social 
thought. Mankind must weigh vlaues, purposes, and moral 
commitments in order to resolve the dangerous confus- 
ions and confilcts which plague humanity. If democracy 
is to survive there must be leadership in encouraging a 
democratic value orientation. Such as orientation is one 
in which man believes inhimself, inhis capacity to direct 
himself and to govern himself in relation to his fellows. 
Politically, this means that a world civilization of the 
kind Brameld advocates is one in which fundamental 
policies are determined by the people of the world. 

There are many people in America who do not accept 
democracy, even though they are quick to pay lip service 
to it. Amanwho believes in democracy believes that he, 
in concert with his fellows all over the world is the final, 
ultimate judge of what is best. He and his neighbors are 
the ones to establish policy. Thus, he must have faith 
not only in himself but in his fellow citizens. If he pos- 
sesses this faith, he believes in democracy. If he does 
not posses it, he does not believe in democracy. 

According to Brameld, people who have a democratic 
value orientation see social - self - realization as the 
supreme, encompassing value of humanlife. As the high- 
est good, it requires that the purpose to which each hu- 
man being should dedicate himself is to fulfill his 
maximum potentialities both individually and in cooper- 
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ative relationship with others. The theory of social- 
self-realization is new in one important respect: toa 
greater degree than any value theory of history, it is 
grounded in a scientific understanding of man. For the 
first time in his long struggle to understand himself, 
man now finds it possible to establish a value orientation 
that can begin to be validated in terms of scientific 
knowledge. Noone can bea good practitioner of education 
unless he possesses a consistent theory upon which his 
practice rests. Philosophy, always closely related to 
history, gives the education profession its single most 
significant reason for being. A consistent philosophy 
provides the teacher with clear purpose and dedication. 
It offers him the stamina to endure the hardships that 
accompany his duties. In short, a democratic value 
orientation, when effective, affords an understanding 
of the fundamental premises and purposes upon which 
the American educational enterprise is built. 9 

The most neglected theoretical problems in education 
today are those of identifying significant purposes and 
defining the role that education should play in achieving 
those purposes. Theprocess of educational development 
should aim toward helping citizens become thoroughly 
aware of the deepest problems of national and world 
culture. Education in a democracy should help students 
learn skills which will help them solve problems in a way 
which will be beneficial to all people. The good life and 
values can be just as amenable to scientific study and 
testing as any other phenomenon in nature. This is one 
of the reasons why educators welcome close cooperation 
with behavioral scientists in their commendable research 
into the values of personal and cultural life. 10 Philosop- 
hers and psychologists have contended that the dichotomy 


between descriptions of value and prescriptive choices 
among values is no longer unbridgeable. The grim truth 


is that nothing less than the survival of mankind as a 
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whole is now in precarious balance. To reassert that 
values are education's most urgent problem is really to 
to insist that mankind no longer has any genuine choice. 
The nature and meaning of values must be brought into 
the spotlight of sustained concern on every level of 
learning from kindergarten through the university. 
Self-preservation demands that the purpose of educa- 
tion in the twentieth century must be to build a world 
civilization and an educational system which supports 
human dignity for all races, castes, and classes; self- 
realization; and the fullest vocational, civic, and social 
cooperation. In achieving this purpose, there must be 
understanding of and commitment to the proposition 
that educationis a primary instrument of social change 
and social welfare. Not only does this point of view re- 
cognize the individual as deserving utmost fulfillment; 


it equally recognizes that individuals are social beings 
who attain fulfillment in maximum cooperation with and 


service toother social beings. Not only does the state- 
ment regard education as an enterprise dedicated to 
noble purposes, but it insists with comparable forth- 
rightness that education is a powerful means by which 
changes may be made so that these purposes can be 
achieved, 

This age has been called a time of trouble. In seeking 
evidence for this assertion one need only note the fact 
that the nuclear arsenals of both the United States and 
the Soviet Union contain sufficient explosive power to 
destroy life on this planet. Surely this one reality is 
enough in itself to demonstrate that mankind is indeed 
confronted witha time of trouble without precedent. A 
time of trouble, however, is also a time of opportunity, 
a time to project fresh, bold ideas. The process of 
educational development requires one dynamic purpose, 
by comparison with which all others are of subordinate 
importance. This purpose is to channel and release the 
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full resources of education iri behalf of the creation of 
a world civilization which is capable both of preventing 
destruction and of providing the peace and abundance 
that men crave. 

When teachers become deeply committed to the goal 
of world civilization it becomes the central theme of 
education and a wide range of social and scientific studies 
contribute to the development of the theme. Education 
thusly conceived becomes as significant an agency of 
cultural transformation as the more familiar agencies 
of social change, such as politics. For much too long a 
time, mankind has failed to understand that education's 
role in history has not been merely one of transmission 
of customs; it has often been just as pervasively one of 
modification and innovation. With the rapid emergence 
of the behavioral sciences, man is beginning to discover 
a great deal about the dynamics of change, including 
democratically planned change. In order to make a pos- 
itive contribution to a changing world, teachers need an 
understanding of all of the behavioral sciences. In fact, 
thorough study of them should become the core of pre- 
paration, just as the biological sciences are the core of 
preparation for the medical profession. Teachers should 
be equipped to undertake both the galvanization of 
education for the purpose of world civilization and the 
activation of education as cultural change in the direction 
of that purpose. They should assume chief responsibility 
for the means and ends of education, and they should 
refuse to relinquish that responsibility to anyone else, 14 

Belief in the value of world civilization embraces, 
directly or indirectly, every significant aspect of human 
life and destiny.12 Man lives in a period fraught with 
the greatest peril he has ever encountered. Simultane- 
ously, he lives in a period of such awesome discovery 
and scientific advance that he is capable of producing a 
way of life far more abundant and humanly creative than 
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any he has ever imagined. Educators have the respon- 
sibility and opportunity to bring to all of mankind the 
full import of this promising age, and Brameld believes 
that the process of educational development should be 
directed toward the goal which rational men value: the 
goal of world civilization. 
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ON TEACHING INFORMATION 


Roy Gladstone 
Oklahoma State University 


This essay deals with three factors and some inter- 
relations between them. One of these is the information 
a person has learned in school and the potential utility 
of that information in the solution of problems. The 
second is the characteristic made of response to a 
problem situation which learning theory suggests results 
from given ways of transmitting information in the 
classroom. The third is certain characteristics of 
democracy. 

The first thesis is that the usefulness of a sentence 
as aproblem-solving tool can be assessed by classifying 
certain characteristics of the sentence and using the 
classes as assessment tools. It is contended that this 
may be useful in assessing the value of information given 
to students since the present assessment by teachers 
is often vague and is distorted by tradition and other 
factors. To the extent that this is so, a reassessment 
could well result in some revision of the curriculum. 

The classification scheme is givenin Table 1. In order 
to illustrate the use of part of the table, consider the 
following sentences: 


Columbus discovered America. 
Dogs have four legs. 
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Column 1 of the Table suggests that any usefulness 
either sentence might have depends upon the degree to 
which the sentences are valid statements. If Columbus 
did not in fact discover America, the student would 
reach erroneous conclusions in using the sentence to 
solve any problems for which it might on occasion be 
more useful if it had some clause indicating that an 
animal may still be a dog even if it loses a leg. 

Column 2 suggests that a sentence which deals in fact 
only with a moment in past time (Sentence 1) is not as 
one which deals with a time continuum extending into 
the future (Sentence 2). Nostudent can encounter either 
Columbus or his act but they will encounter dogs. The 
need to know the first sentence is almost entirely de- 
pendent upon the fact that society, for no adaptive 
reason, endows it with importance. The second is im- 
portant because the student will encounter dogs, must 
recognize them as exemplars of a class, and must deal 
with them. 

Column 3 indicates that a sentence may be about one 
or about many entities. It seems obvious that a sentence 
is more likely to be useful if it is about many things 
rather than about one thing, again on the grounds that 
students are more likely to encounter an object of the 


sentence if there are many such objects. Sentences 
using aclassnameas the subject are about many things. 


The concepts of Column 4 cannot be dealt with quite 
as easily. Sentences in the domains listed are useful in 
different ways and the student should know this or he 
may get into trouble. If this is not obvious it would be 
well for the teacher to make it known although the job 
cannot be done in the sentence itself. Statements about 
the natural world tend to enable immediate adaptation 
independently of changes in society. Statements in the 
social realm may enable immediate adaptation but the 
adaptive value is dependent in the sense that statements 
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about the natural world are not. A kick in the shins 
hurts, nomatter what society says, but social demands 
change for various reasons, thus changing the adaptive 
value of any given social rule (e.g., "Eat your peas with 
a fork"), 

Logical-mathematical statements are peculiar in that 
it is possible for them to be valid logically but lead to 
disastrous consequences if the premises do not conform 
to reality. Thus, itis possible to deduce that capitalism 
is better than communism or vice versa, depending upon 
the original assumptions. The adaptive value of the 
logically-valid conclusion will depend upon the consonance 
of the assumptions with reality. 

It is difficult to talk about theory since the term is 
so malleable but a sentence will be classified as a the- 
oretical statement if it explains why an observable 
process goes on. For instance a statement about elec- 
trons may be used to explain why elements combine 
readily. Theories have acquired such prestige that it is 
necessary to point out that a theory is constructed 
originally toexplain ongoing events, that we never know 
that one theory is more true than another, and that, 
even if a theory is true, it is worthless from the point 
of view of adaptation unless it enables us to predict. It 
really does one no good to explain a disaster if it does 
not help one to predict when or how the next disaster 
will happen. One example of such a worthless theory is 
the postulation of the life and death instincts. Given 
these two instincts, we are enabled to explain all be- 
havior but predict nothing at a level better than a guess 
based on past experience. For instance we can explain 
past careful driving by using the concept of the life 
instinct but we can predict future careful driving at 
least as well on the basis of past experience with the 
driver as we can byusing the theory. When will the death 
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instinct assert itself? The theory gives us no hint. 
Sentences implied by Column 5 are listed below: 


Structure: Insects have six legs. 

Behavior: Dogs bite. 

Cause of Behavior: If youpulla dog's tail, he will 
bite. 

Impact: If you are bitten, it will hurt. 


A sentence describing structure is useful if we have 
some use for the structure described (e.g., elephant's 
itusks) or if we are enabled to recognize the thing as a 
mernber of a class and we know how to react to that 


class. The structure sentence above taken alone is 
worthless. One is not likely to want to collect six legs 


from an insect and, even if the sentence enables one to 
classify correctly, one cannot use it alone to act 
adaptively. 

Oddly enough, the other types of information taken 
alone or together are worthless unless one can classify 
(recognize) the thing about which the information is 
given. Thus, usefulness is a function of interacting 
knowledge. Avoiding rattlesnakes depends upon both 
recognizing them and knowing they are dangerous. Class- 
ification is necessary but classification alone may be 
worthless, 

All thekinds of relationships named in Column 6 may 
be useful and only two will be dealt with in more detail. 
It is important to realize that a correlation does not 
prove causation and the teacher should make this clear 
although it cannot be done in the sentence itself, 

The matter of evaluation is more complex and the 
discussion will involve the second factor mentioned 
above, the learning of characteristic modes of behavior, 
The thesis is that when a student acts in a given way in 
given circumstances and is rewarded for doing so, he 
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tends to act the same way in the future in similar 
circumstances, 

Evaluative statements are essentially designed to 
direct behavior, e.g. "Thou shalt not kill," "It is bad 
to kill and bad boys kill, "and "Good boys put their toys 
away." The cognitive content states that a given be— 
havior will be followed by an evaluation, the direct con- 
sequences of the behavior (as distinct from the social 
consequences) being ignored. 

Behavior directed by the statement (e.g. the third 
statement) is frequently rewarded. Thus the operant 
conditioning situation is one in which S is given a cue 
(the cue being an order) he acts (obeys) and is rewarded. 
The principle of operant conditioning (the thesis above) 
states that Sis more likely to obey orders (act the same 
way) in the future as a result. What is not said and 
probably not perceived clearly is that the behavior has 
adirect effect (e.g. toys don't get lost). To the extent 
that this is so, the student learns to obey orders with 
the more or less conscious expectation that such be- 
havior will be followed by a reward. What he is not 
learning is to act or not act because of the direct con- 
sequences of such behavior. The net result tends to be 
subservience to authority rather than independent ac- 
tion and thus tends to be destructive of democracy (the 
third factor mentioned at the beginning of this essay). 

It is possible to make such evaluation statements more 
rational by substituting the direct consequence of the 
behavior for the evaluation thus enabling the student 
himself to evaluate the outcome. This would also make 
the student more aware of the possibility that value 
systems can be rooted in reasons derived from the na- 
tural world and to help make the demand for such 
rationality respectable. 

Column 7 deals with the cause (process) part of the 
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cause-and-effect statement. It implies that a cause 
can be stated more or less clearly and that the cause 
may be more or less easy for the student to create. 
The statement, "Teach for understanding and children 
will be able to transfer better," clearly implies some 
behavior on the part of the teacher but the task imposed 
is one which teachers can carry out only imperfectly and 
the sentence itself gives them no help. Indeed the goal, 
understanding, isitselfamost slippery concept if taken 
seriously. Thus, it isdemanded that teachers carry out 
a process for which they may have little skill in order 
to produce a most imperfectly understood result. An- 
alyzed in this way, it seems quite astonishing that 
professors can feel virtuous as a result of having made 
such a statement in a lecture. The statement, a sacred 
cow in educational circles, is by itself relatively worth- 
less as a working tool. The process through which the 
consequence is to be produced is no more than implied, 
the task is most difficult, and the end product is 
extremely ill-defined (a point which really should be 
made in relation to Column 8). 

Despite the rather severe evaluation of the sentence, 
it is important not to leave the impression that it is 
totally worthless. The notion that one should help 
children to understand might well be useful if it is 
stated asa goal of a program designed to help teachers 
to gain a rigorous knowledge of the nature of under- 
standing in their own teaching field and to teach teachers 
proficiency in producing such understanding. At present, 
it may well be that this is difficult or impossible in 
many areas and can only be achieved by a great deal of 
rigorous thought and experimentation. 

Column 8is concerned with the effect or consequence 
of the cause or process. The consequence may be implied 
rather than clearly described. Indeed, it may not be 
stated atallas in the dictum, much used by counselors, 
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"Respect children" or, "Add two tablespoonfuls of 
baking soda." A result is implied even here--if one 
follows the rules, the results will be desirable. This, 
however, isan evaluation of consequences rather than a 
description and leaves the student at the mercy of the 
teacher--the student is likely to be forced to act on 
faith in the way he has been directed to act since, being 
given no description of the outcome, he is handicapped 
in relating cause to outcome and thus evaluating the 
cause via outcomes. Again, as with the discussion of 
evaluation (Column 6) the student is made dependent on 
the teacher and tends to learn that such dependence is 
natural, necessary, and desirable. 


Column 9 summarizes a good deal of what has been 
said above. It suggests that sentences may have many 
uses or none at all. Some sentences enable us to class- 
ify. Sentences which enable classification by describing 
elements of structure or behavior of a class are potent- 
ially useful if it is possible to make use of that struc- 
ture or behavior. The potential use will occur only if 
the student knows other things and relates the bits of 
knowledge. 

Some sentences enable prediction only, rather than 
control. One such sentence might state the cause of a 
consequence but the person might not be able to man- 
ipulate the cause. If a predictive sentence is to be use- 
ful, the student must be able to point out exemplars of 
the class of thing named and be able to recognize the 
progression of events as an exemplar of the process 
described. 

Cause and effect sentences enable control. They are 
the most powerful adaptive tools which exist with the 
possible exception of tools for discovering new modes 
of control. Such sentences may be worthless, however, 
if the student is not able to recognize the entity to be 
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controlled or cannot carry out the process of control. 
The sentence is less than maximally usefulif the student 
isnot clear about the nature of the consequences of the 
control process, 

A sentence which enables the student to adapt to 
social demands is useful to the student but may be 
harmful to others. The only function of some such 
rules is the maintenance of class privilege. Thus, people 
are "kept in their’ place" as a result of eating peas with 
a spoon rather than with a fork, despite the fact that 
if John eats peas with a spoon, it does not hurt Joe in 
the slightest. If this consequence were recognized 
clearly, the harmful potential of such rules might be 
mitigated. 

Logical and mathematical statements may be useful 
in helping the student toextract implied knowledge from 
existing knowledge. They will not do so if the student 
cannot translate reality into a logical structure. 

Theories mayhelp students do no more than give the- 
oretical (as distinct from causal) explanations of pro- 
cesses, Such explanations may give the student a good 
deal of satisfaction but are otherwrse worthless, The- 
ories may also help the student to develop new hypot- 
heses, a process of transcendental importance. 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


Useful information is true, deals with multiple events, 
and refers to along time period extending into the future. 
A course inhistory which results in the students' know- 
ing a series of past, unrelated facts or past facts re- 
lated by nothing more thana time sequence is worthless. 
If the facts are used to develop ideas about causes and 
effects in human affairs, the judgment is entirely diff 
ferent since the causes and effects might recur in hu- 
man affairs. Such potential usefulness would be much 
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enhanced if the students were to come to expect the 
effect only tentatively, recognizing the multiple factors 
involved. 

In order to be useful, knowledge should be interactive. 
The ability to recognize that a given thing is a member 
of a given class is worthless unless it is known in addi- 
tion that some element of the class is valuable (e.g., 
fur can be sold); or that the class of things can have a 
harmful or helpful impact onus and we know how to avoid 
the harmful impact or secure the helpful impact; or we 
know how to manipulate the members of the class to our 
own ends. A course in biology from which the student 
takes only the ability to classify on the basis of struc- 
ture is likely to be relatively worthless. The evaluation 
of a biology course in which the student learns to modify 


ongoing processes as well as to classify would be quite 
different. A course in English from which the students 
come with no more than the ability to classify words is 
useless, If they have learned information which enables 
them to manipulate words so that they can communicate 
more adequately, it is of great utility. 

Sentences of the form of cause and effect statements 
are potentially powerful tools but are much less so or 
flatly worthless if the student does not know how to 
create the cause. The portion of courses in various of 
the psychological disciplines in which students are told 
to create insight, create interest, modify the self con- 
cept of the student, etc., but are not told how to cause 
these phenomena falls in this category. 

The cause and effect statement increases in power 
when the student knows the results of modifications of 
the process which produces those results. Cows need 
protein, but the student is best able to cope with his 
environment when he knows the relation of amount of 
protein intake to weight increase, 
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The cause and effect statement is minimally useful 
or even harmful if the student knows only that the 
results of the process will be good without being able 
to specify those results. One effect is a severe re- 
duction in the ability of the student to specify why an 
unexpected event occurs. A sophisticated Home Econ- 
omics major should be able to say which portion of the 
procedure involved in making a cake is incorrect if a 
particular thing is wrong with the cake. The student who 
cando no more than follow a recipe must simply repeat 
the process (with the attendant danger that the same 
mistake will be made) or ask for help. A further unhappy 
outcome is that the student is trained to think that 
dependence upon authority is right and proper. He is told, 
in effect, "Do what teacher tells you to do and the 
results will be good", and is rewarded for so acting 
since the consequences of most of such arts of submis- 
sion are rewarding. 

Even more destructive of the student's impulse to 
think for himself is inherent in units on etiquette and 
behavior in which the student is told what to do just 
because it is the correct thing to do. The question of 
outcome becomes superfluous. It becomes important to 
actin these ways for no reason except that it should be 
done. Authority assumes omnipotence and facelessness., 
This is not to say that students could not be taught to 
be courteous and careful in conjunction with very good 
reasons for being so but a large percentage of the social 
rules which structure our lives are not dealt with in 
this way. 

The case for and against logic and mathematical modes 
of procedure are quite different from those above. Logic 
and mathematics are useful to the extent that the stu- 
dent can translate real situations into symbolic forms 
and then solve the problem. They can cause serious 
trouble if it is not recognized that correct procedures 
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may well produce a bad solution if errors have been made 
in the translation. Most courses in mathematics (with 
the exception of arithmetic) have long been taught with 
complete disregard for the ability of the student to 
translate reality into mathematical symbols as well as 
complete disregard for the ability of the student to 
apply logical rules to real problems. Asa result, few 
people get any good out of their mathematics (with the 
exception of arithmetic) unless they happen to get fur- 
ther training designed to that end. The physical sciences 
share this fault to the extent that the student fails to 
perceive scientific constructs in his world. 
Psychology has discovered (or is in the final processes 
of discovering) that more must be demanded of theory 
than explanation; specifically, we must demand testable, 
potentially disconfirmable hypotheses. The theory of 
animism can be used to explain all behavior but is worth- 
less asapredictive tool and is thus worthless. I believe 
it would also increase the precision of our language if 
scientists and philosophers were to stop referring toa 
welter of completely different ideas as theory. It can 
only cause confusion tohave one word refer to concepts, 
laws, constructs, and all the interelations between these 
as theory. One class of statements is clearly theory-- 
the sentences which use constructs (as distinct from 
higher level generalization) to explain why a measurable 
process works, 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST, JEROME: 
A CRITIQUE OF PROFESSOR BRUNER 


John D. Pulliam 
University of Texas 


When Jerome Bruner's article, "Education as Social 
Invention" appeared in the Saturday Review some time 
ago, its editors characterized Dr. Bruner as the most 
important writer in the field of education since John 
Dewey. We may well be suspicious of glowing praises 
reminiscent of Cotton Mather's eulogy of Ezekiel 
Cheever, but few of us would doubt the significance of 
Bruner's growing influence on American education. Three 
of his works, On Knowing, The Process of Education, 
and Toward a Theory of Instruction are among the most 
widely read of current books in education. Most of the 
ideas Bruner expresses seem to have considerable prima 
facie merit and his studies of cognition are commonly 
considered excellent. Although his insights are stingingly 
clear and his style is both readable and refreshing, the 
initial impression is clouded by a good deal of skipping 
about from one idea to another. Nevertheless, Bruner's 
thought - provoking suggestions and the clarity of his 
examples tend to offset his lack of logical consistency 
and his constant changing of the subject. 

Ihave no quarrel with his status among psychologists 
and psychologists of education. But Bruner's fame has 
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spread far beyond the learning theory seminar and the 
psychology laboratory for he has been cast into the role 
of amajor educational theorist for our times and it has 
been suggested that he, like Dewey, is to become the 
center of a new revolt or reform--depending upon how 
one views the current state of schooling. Many people 


who are captivated by Dr. Bruner's dazzling words seem 
to ignore the danger of applying his ideas too broadly. 
It is my contention that we must warn against such 
application, especially to philosophy of education. It 
disturbs me that Jerome Bruner is identified with just 
about every conceivable position in education. He is ac- 
claimed by modern progressives as the leader of innov- 
ation, achampion of individual instruction and the child- 
centered curriculum. Psychologists who have no use for 
social foundations of education consider Bruner to be 
the only theorist they need for getting on with the 
business of.research. One professor of English at The 
University of Texas hails Bruner as the new champion 
of subject matter and the subject-centered curriculum. 
The phrase "St. Jeromes' Gospel" was apparently origin- 
ated byA. T. Weil, 1 but the decision to accept Bruner's 
work as a Bible may well tend to give use pause. The 
question immediately arises, how can this psychologist 
be all things to all men and still maintain some sort of 
scholarly integrity. If psychology differs from phil- 
osophy in kind, then brilliance in one field may be folly 
in the other. 

In fairness to Bruner, it must be admitted that he 
does not claim to be a philosopher of education, Like 
Plato, Bruner does not sufficiently answer the penetrat- 
ing theoretical questions he has raised. Like Locke, he 
is content to examine the human mind and learning, 
leaving the ultimate issues to others. Bruner makes no 
Aristotelian statement to the effect that education is 
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the art of shaping children so that they love that which 
they ought to love andhate that which they ought to hate, 
nor does he vie for morality, faculty development or 
socialization. He protects himself against the charge 
that psychology can determine aims for education thus: 
"It is reasonably plain to me, as a psychologist, 
that however able psychologists may be, it is not 
their function to decide upon educational goals any 
more than the ablest general decides whether a 
nation should or should not be at war. Whatever! 
know about policy making reinforces the conviction 
that technicians and scientists often lack the kind 
of follow-up commitment that is the requisite of 
wise social policy. Icannot work up much enthusiasm 
for philosopher kings, psychologist kings, doctor 
kings, or even mixed-committee kings. The political 
process—and decisions about the aims of education 
must work their way through that process--is slow, 
perhaps, butitis committed to the patient pursuit 


of the possible. m2 


But while Bruner himself is modest about the claims 
of psychology and while he states that he wants no dis- 
ciples because his views are not crystallized, some of 
his followers wish to carry his leadership over into the 
field of general educational aims and goals. Now educa- 
tional psychologists certainly have some legitimate in- 
fluence on philosophy of education. We are therefore, 
justified in looking to Bruner for an analysis of what 
is possible in education so that some decision may be made 
with regard to what is desirable. It may well be that the 
furnishing of. a cognitive model for learning contains 
within it some assumptions about the ultimate purposes 
of education. Conversely, general goals are of little use 
without the machinery with which to put them into opera- 
tion, But, if we are going to use Jerome Bruner as more 
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than a psychological guide, then we must lower the level of 
conceptualization from the highest aims to problems of 
operation. I am unconcerned about taking Bruner at the 
operational level, but I am concerned that we recognize 
what we do. Bruner as a learning theorist (or perhaps 
we should say instructional theorist) can be ingenious 
and exciting, but as an educational philosopher I find 
him paradoxical and frightening. Despite Dr. Bruner's 
use of prolific theoretical terms like evolutionary in- 
strumentalism (which he discusses at some length but 
does not strictly define), 3 ambiguity and confusion are 
manifest in his statements of the major educational 
goals. We philosophers of education would do well to 
indicate just how far we are willing to travel with St. 
Jerome and just where we part company. A review of 
some of his work will aid in this endeavor. 


Insofar as any writing of Bruner's gives us a frame- 
work of his general position in education, the introduction 
to The Process of Education does so. Here he begins 
with the statement that each generation alters the ed- 
ucational offerings of its time. Current trends include 
(1) a concern for the quality of educational aims. (2)a 
continuation of the goal of producing a well-balanced 
citizen for democracy and (3)coping with the scientific 
revolution and the long-range national security crisis. 
Since aims and curriculum are not to be separated, Bruner 
turns to the errors made by curriculum builders. He 
finds that educators often fail to include scholars at 
the leading edge of the various disciplines when courses 
are developed and materials produced. An equally sig- 
nificant mistake is made by subject-matter experts who 
lack adequate contemporary knowledge of the schools. 
The conclusion is that curriculum theory and course 
building must be a joint enterprise conducted by both 
educators and subjectmatter specialists. It is impera- 
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tive, Bruner holds, that participating subject matter 


experts be the best scholars in their various fields be- 
cause such scholars know most about the significant 


structure inherent in their disciplines, and this struc- 
tureis the key to the learning process, The young pupil 
struggling with a subject for the first time engages in 
the same kind of activity as does the scholar. 

Next, Bruner deals with the revival of the idea of 
transfer of training and its implications for curriculum 
theory. He shows that while specific transfer of skills 
and the development of faculties, like analysis and 
memory, are dead concepts, the notion of a massive 
general transfer is now accepted by many psychologists. 
Grasping of a subject is the understanding of its major 
idea or structure, orin Bruner's words, "Tolearn struc- 
ture, in short, is to learn how things are related. n4 It 
is to interpret the unknown in termsof the known. There 
isa sense of tragedy and triumph which can be achieved 
through the study of literature and history which is as 
‘important as the sense of material structure developed 
by working with physical sciences, 

Carrying the curriculum idea a bit further, Bruner 
says that when we investigate the axiological dimensions 
of specific courses we are raising the issue of educational 
objectives in general. He offers guidelines for the cur- 
riculum which appear to be inconsistent if not diametric- 
ally opposed. The school program must be designed for 
the American people, a changing people. Social mobility 
and variety make uniformity and diversity equally imper- 
ative, Schools must provide for the social and emotional 
development of the individual child, but also produce 
sufficient numbers of lawmakers, scholars, scientists 
and engineers, There must be fulfillment of the purpose 
of emotional development for the democratic community 
and for fruitful family life, But the most general ob- 
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jective of education is the cultivation of excellence. 5 
The remainder of The Process of Education deals with 
four themes considered central to the learning activity, 
(1) the role of the structure of learning, (2) readiness, 
(3) intuitive and analytic thinking, and (4) motivation, 
The terms used, eveninthissummary, are character- 
istic of Brunerian writing. Social mobility, individual 
development, democratic community and diversity of 
learning are words readily associated with educational 
experimentalism, while the cultivation of excellence, 
intellectualdevelopment and a sense of structure would 
seem to denote traditionalism. Normally, one would 


expect to clarify the problem by an exercise in semantics. 
Pressing the analysis of possible meanings should shed 


some light upon exactly what is intended by the terms 
used. Unfortunately, Bruner's work does not lend itself 
to this kind of inquiry for the reason that detail is 
lacking. Words are tossed out in an offhand manner which 
seems to assume that everyone knows precisely what is 
intended after which the subject is changed. This habit 
of using a term without followup statements is frust- 
rating enough when dealing with wordsin ordinary English 
usage, but it becomes exasperating when applied to the 
jargon of the various fields and branches of study. It also 
has the effect of making it quite difficult to "catch" 
Professor Bruner in contradictory or inconsistent pos- 
itions. 

This is not to say, of course, that Bruner never goes 
into detail with reference to acentral idea in his invest- 
igations. Some critics have lashed out at Bruner without 
reading him closely enough to appreciate the care he takes 
to protect himself. Mortimer Smith, Executive Director 
of the Council for Basic Education, decries the activist 
movement as an educational faddishness that is reminis- 
cent of the Progressive era. "Today's [teachers], " 
Smith asserts, "are expected to accept without cavil 
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the at least debatable Brunerian dictum that any subject 
canbe taught in some intellectually honest form to any 
child at any stage of development.'® While I tend to be 
favorably disposed toward anything the Council for Basic 
Education is against, the point is that Smith's attack 
is unsound. Bruner clearly states that the possibility of 
teaching any subject to any child at any stage of deve- 
lopment is only an hypothesis, not a dictum. Further, 
the hypothesis implies three general ideas for readiness, 
intellectual development, the act of learning, and the 
"spiral curriculum." The first of these implications in 
turn builds upon Jean Piaget's belief that children pass 
through stages in their intellectual development. There 
is the preoperational stage during which symbolic re- 
presentation of the external world is possible, but not 
reversibility, the stage of concrete operations which is 
represented by the ability to abstract with reference to 
present reality and the stage of formal operations during 
which abstract logical thinking is possible. The second 
implication, or act of learning, involves the process of 
acquiring new information, manipulating knowledge to 
make it fit new tasks and checking to see if the mani- 
pulated information is adequate to the task at hand. The 
spiral curriculum, or third implication, means turning 
back upon original learning in ever more formal degrees 
of conceptualization. It is like first counting, then 
studying arithmetic, and finally dealing with theoretical 
problems inmathematics. Both the hypothetical nature 
of the statement and the wealth of detail used in ex- 
plaining what is involved in readiness make Smith's 
argument invalid, if not intellectually dishonest. 

While the essay on readiness sets forth its central 
theme with clarity, it also contains contrasting sug- 
gestions for a general theory of education. Bruner in- 
sists that the intellectual development of the child need 
not follow an exact sequence of events and that such 
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development can be influenced by the environment. 
Scientific ideas may lead the child, making it necessary 
to merely wait for natural development to take place. 
The rate of change from one stage to another is there- 
fore a function of the environmental experiences to which 
the child can be controlled, which seems to put him in 
the camp of the environmental determinists. The idea 
of the spiral curriculum suggests something different, 
for if it is true, it follows that the curriculum must 
be built around the great issues, principles and values 
that a society deems worthy of the continual concern of 
its members. Ideas and styles for later mature adult- 
hood are set. by the early introduction to materials. 
Bruner says, "We might ask, as a criterion for any 
subject taught in primary school, whether, when fully 
developed, it is worth an adult's knowing, and whether 
having known it asa child makes a persona better adult."7 
It appears that concepts like the spiral curriculum, the 
great fundamental ideas inherent in the structure of 
disciplines and Bruner's statement that future intel- 
lectual leadership must come from the top quarter of 
today's public school students would lead to an educa- 
tional philosophy similar to that of R, M. Hutchins and 
the "Great Books" people. But there are other ideas in 
Bruner's writing that are sharply opposed to these. 

I am continously struck by the number of Brunerian 
ideas having unacknowledged historical roots in the 
writings of earlier theorists. Perhaps Professor Bruner 
assumes that everyone knows the history of educational 
ideas well enough to make reference unnecessary. I am 
more inclined to think thathehas come to them indepen- 
dently from his own research, since his background is 
primarily inpsychology and not in education, I certainly 
donot suggest dishonesty but the eclectic nature of the 
various positions yields an odd array of philosophies. A 
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few examples willhelp to clarify the point. Bruner tells 
us that when children give wrong answers, it is not so 
much that they do not know that the answer is wrong, 
but that they are directing their efforts toward another 
question. Most educational philosophers are aware--or 
should be--that Pestalozzi discovered the same thing in 
the eighteenth century. 8 Bruner says: "What a society 
does for its members, what they could surely not achieve 
on their own in a lifetime, is to equip them with ready 
means for entering a world of enormous potential 
complexity. It does all this by providing the means of 
simplification--most notably, alanguage and an ordering 
point of view..."9 This concern with language and with 
order in tne various fields of knowledge was a major 
point in the work of Comenius who held that otherwise 
"men possess no information but the quotations, sen- 
tences, and opinions that they have collected by rum- 
maging about in various authors... "10 Bruner is concerned 
about the association of ideas, the structure of the 
learning process and a social sense developed through the 
study of history and literature. He says that there must 
be unity in the mental processess, a balance in the cur- 
riculum anda core of related ideas to prevent fragment- 
ation. If Ihad given the statements above on an identific- 
ation quiz tomy students in the theoretical foundations 
course at The University of Texas, the vast majority 
would probably have written HERBART for the answer. 
Surely the central idea of unity, the concept of apper- 
ceptive masses, the association of ideas on the basis of 
what is already familiar and the doctrine of many-sided- 
ness of interest is basic to Herbart's psychology. Com- 
pare Herbart's "interest" and the need for clearness with 
Bruner's statement that: 

"Curiosity is almost the prototype of the intrinsic 
motive. Our attention is attracted by something that 
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is unclear, unfinished, uncertain. We sustain our at- 
tention until it becomes clear, finished, certain, "11 
Further, organization of the apperceptive masses is, 
according to Herbart, dependent upon the materials 
presented tothe learner. Thenatural and social sciences 
contain the most useful laws and principles which can 
be assimilated and correlated in the human mind. Herbart 
especially wanted to use history as the body of knowledge 
which could form the core of unifying ideas. Weigh this 
against Bruner's idea that: 


Knowledge is a model we construct to give meaning 
and structure to regularities of experience. The 
organizing ideas of any body of knowledge are inven- 
tions for rendering experience economical and con- 
nected. ...The power of great organizing concepts 
is in large part that they permit us to understand 
and sometimes to predict or change the world in 
which we live. 

One cannot press Professor Bruner on points of seem- 
ing resemblance to other writers because of agility in 
going from subject to sutjyect. I have no doubt that he 
would reject Herbart's concept of the soul. But I cannot 
refrain from repeating a statement made by Professor 
William O, Stanleyina recent lecture on the role of the 
social foundations courses in education. He said: "A 
knowledge of the history of education would probably 
rescue us from the naive belief that some of our latest 

discoveries' are entirely without roots or predeces- 
sors, "13 

It is often assumed that Jerome Bruner takes off from 
a philosophical basis grounded in the work of John Dewey. 
An article of Bruner's called "After Dewey What?" 
credits Dewey with doing a mighty service for education 
by demanding that learning be related to the child's 
world of experience. 14 But then Bruner goes on to say 
that the idea has been carried to excess. Is Bruner the 
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philosophical kinsman of Dewey or not? The following 
quotations from Toward a Theory of Instruction would 
seem to indicate the affirmative: 
Instruction is, after all, an effort to assist or to 
shape growth. 15 





...each generation must define afresh the nature, 
direction and aims of education to assure such free- 
dom and rationality as can be attained for a future 
generation, 16 


...1if we are to evolve freely as a species by the use 
of the instrument of education, then we shall have 
to bring far greater resources to bear in designing 
our educational system. 

Curiosity. ..is a response to uncertainty and ambiguity 

A cut-and-dried routine task provokes little 
exploration. 18 


...identification relates one not only to individuals, 
but to one's society as well. 19 


If these statements have the ring of John Dewey's 
philosophy about them, the following ones do not. 
Emphasis on competitive performance in the scientific 
subjects can, of course, be converted to useful 
ends. .. Special counseling will be necessary in what 
is almost certain to be a more competitive school 
system than we ever have know in America. 20 


It is just as mistaken to sacrifice the adult to the 
child as to sacrifice the child to the adult. It is 
sentimentalism to assume that the teaching of 
life can be fitted always to the child's interests 
just as it is empty formalism to force the child 
to parrot the formulas of adult society. Interests 
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can be created and stimulated, 21 


Bruner maintains that it is possible to so structure the 
curriculum that the interest of the reader-student is 
necessarily engaged, 22 a contradiction of the idea of a 
child-centered curriculum. K. A. Neufield claims that 
Bruner has broken completely with the Dewey tradition 
and that subject matter takes the top priority in his 
educational goals,23 while M. L. Cogan thinks Bruner's 
"unity" is nothing more than anew form of rationalism .24 

Dr. Bruner makes assumptions about knowledge which 
seem to put him in the camp of the traditionalist: "A 
theory of instruction, in short, is concerned with how wh- 
at one wishes to teach can be learned, with improving rat- 
her than describing learning."25 We might ask how one 
determines what one wishes to teach, or whether or not 
anything is worth teaching. Bruner sounds more like a 
disciplinarian when he says: "Unless the learner also 
matters himself, disciplines his taste, deepens his views 
of the world, the 'something' that is got across is hardly 


worth the effort of transmission. ...It is as important 
that a good mathematics course be justified by the 
intellectual discipline it provides or the honesty it pro- 
motes as by the mathematics it transmits. "26 Bruner's 
difference from Dewey is further illustrated in his 
statement that "unbridled curiosity is little more than 
unlimited distractibility!’ "For me the yeast of education 
is the idea of excellence, ...the school must have as one 
of its a + functions the nurturing of images of 
excellence."28 If intellectual excellence means individual 
mastery over subject matter, Bruner is a long way from 
Dewey's progressivism. But what exactly does Bruner 
mean by excellence? It is a golden term who will argue 
for mediocrity? 

Perhaps the ambiguity of these inconsistent positions 
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can be explained on the basis of Dr. Bruner's account 
of Dewey in the first pages of "After Dewey What?" He 
treats Dewey's five articles of faith in My Pedagogic 
Creed with mixed approval and disapproval but then his 
argument turns to the times John Dewey knew which were 
not similar to our times. Bruner is talking about 1897, 
two-thirds of a century ago! Are we to understand that 
Dewey wrote nothing after My Pedagogic Creed? Many 
of Bruner's criticisms of Dewey are answered in Dewey's 
later books such as Experience and Education, which 
warns against the excesses of the child-centered cur- 
riculum. Dr. Bruner gives no indication that he has read 
that book or any of the rest of Dewey's "major writings." 

In concluding, I wish to emphasize that I am making 
no attack on Jerome Bruner either as a psychologist or 
as a philosophic gadfly. It is the perogative of those in 
the various interest fields to say whether or not Dr. 
Bruner can bring off his organization of learning around 
the great fundamental concepts found within the struc- 
ture of the disciplines or not. (Mark Krug argues that 
almost all of Bruner's examples are from the natural 
sciences and that when he turns to the social sciences 
like history, definition of the structure, isolation of 
the great ideas, an agreement about the mainstream 
of thought is impossible. )29 I am willing to give Bruner 
much more leeway than he gives Dewey when he says, for 
example, that: "To attempt a justification of subject 
matter, as Dewey did, in terms of its relation to the 
child's social activities is to misunderstand what know- 
ledge is and how it may be mastered, "30 or when he says, 
"It is nothonest to present a fifth-grade social-studies 
class with the image of town government as if it were 
aden of cub scouts presided over by a parent figure in- 
terpreting the charter--even if the image set forth 
does happen to mesh with the child's immediate social 
experience. A lie is still a lie--even if it sounds like 
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familiar truth."31 But I am not willing to let Bruner's 
ideas go unchallenged when educational leaders and lay- 
men, too, look to him as a new star on the horizon of 
Educational theory. We have heard a great deal about 
the "blind followers of Dewey." But surely the leader- 
ship of someone who takes no account of the logical con- 
tradictions of opposing theoretical positions represents 
the classic case of the blind leading the blind. 

Bruner writes very well and therefore hehas attracted 
the attention and admiration of psychologists, teachers 
and laymen alike. Dewey has seldom been accused of 
writing well and many have been the problems of 


correctly interpreting his thought. But at least there 
is a general thread of consistency on the philosophical 
level in Dewey that is absent from Bruner. If the fun- 
ction of philosophy is, as Dewey suggested, to cast 
some light on the path ahead, then Bruner may claim to 
be a philosopher, When his studies of learning suggest 
pregnant problems for others to investigate, we all 
stand to benefit. But I submit that Bruner is not an 
educational philosopher in the sense of applying philo- 
sophical methods to problems of education or in the 
sense of rationalizing the possibilities of collective hu- 
man experience. His work is too full of statements that 
conflict to make him useful in determining educational 
aims. In the race between education and castastrophe- 
-borrowing a phrase from H. G. Wells--some of us had 
better be interested in philosopher-kings, in ultimate 
goals, in systems of value. Jerome Bruner is a poor 
leader in this endeavor because he identifies himself 
with odd theoretical bed-fellows ranging from the trad- 
itional subject-matter school supporters to the most 
radical progressives. He qualifies his statements in 
such away that almost any philosophical position can be 
attributed to him and hence he stands for no theory at 
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all. Any attempt to enumerate and analyze Dr. Bruner's 
general ideas for education indicates that he wants to 
have his cake and eat it, too. In short, his contribution 
is in the field of experimental psychology and the theory 
of learning, or instruction. We do him a disservice to 
make him the idol of the educational world and ourselves 


a disservice if we read more into his work than is really 
there. 

An eminent educational psychologist at the University 
of Illinois once asked me in an oral examination what I 
thought of an eclectic psychology and an eclectic philo- 
sophy. My answer was that functional psychologists have 
long been eclectic in the sense of drawing ideas from 
many schools without discomfort but that eclecticism 
in philosophy, carried toits logical conclusion, will pro- 
duce a position full of contradiction, conflict and error. 
I presume the answer was correct--I passed the exam- 
ination. Let us not make the error of allowing eclectic 
psychology to usurp the major function of educational 
philosophy. Let us realize the danger in transferring 
ideas from psychology to philosophy without regard for 
internal consistency. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Robert Heslep - Robert Sherman 
Arthur J. Rubel - Ralph Glauert 


W. R, Niblett, ed. HOW AND WHY DO WE LEARN? 
London: Faber and Faber, 1966. 


This volume is not a book, Instead, it is a collection 
of papers, originally "a series of public lectures given 
at the University of London Institute of Education dur- 
ing the 1963-64 session" (dust jacket), The work is divided 
in twoparts, One consists of six papers by some of the 
"foremost English educational psychologists" (dust 
jacket)—Stephen Wiseman, Doris Lee, W. D. Wall, Harry 
Kay, Ben Morris, and W. Taylor. The other group con- 
sists of three pieces by some "very individual non- 
psychologists" (dust jacket)--Richard Hoggart, Stephen 
Potter, and Sir Hugh Foot, now Lord Caradon. 

The lack of unity to be found in the volume is plainly 
suggested by the disparity between the two groups of 
authors. Whereas the psychologists tend to be formal and 
academic, the non-psychologists tend to be intormal and 
and personal. But there is also disunity within the camp 
of the psychologists. Some definitely assume a the- 
oretical orientation while others do not at all seem 
aware of any theoretical framework within which to 
discuss the issues before them. Needless to say, there 
is almost no continuity between the mainly theoretical 
and the chiefly practical discussions. Further disorgan- 
ization in the volume concerns the general issues to be 
discussed, namely, the howand the why of learning. Upon 
inspection of the papers, one finds that most of them 
explicitly talk about how learning is done, none of them 
seriously examines why learning isdone, and one of them 
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(by Hoggart, on mass persuasion) appears to be mainly 
concerned with what is learned. Still more, there isa 
pronounced desultoriness among the specific topics 
examined--the relation between learning and teaching, 
perception, learning to think, programmed learning, 
learning group co-operation, learning neighborliness, the 
influences of mass persuasion, learning to enjoy, and 
learning to live in a heterogeneous world. Finally, the 
format of the volume strongly indicates that something 
less thanalove of order was heaped upon the publication 
of this tome. Two of the pieces provide bibliographies, 
but none of the others does. 

Apparently, the editor (Niblett is Dean of the Univer- 
sity of London Institute of Education and Professor 
of Education in the University of London) was aware of 
the general disarray present in this work, for he has 
provided an introduction which endeavors to overcome 
the difficulty. Unhappily, the introduction can furnish 
nothing more than patchwork. 

What, then, is there to say about the merit of the 
papers? Presumably because they were prepared as public 
lectures, they offer little that will be of more than 
passing interest to the expert; but several of them 
might be of interest and use to the graduate student. 
The piece by Wiseman, "Learning versus Teaching, " 
includes a survey of literature in learning theory (the 
survey is somewhat spotty, however). The one by Lee, 
"Perception, Intuit ion, and Insight," makes an effort 
to give these concepts a theoretical explanation (although 
it prompts more questions than it answers). The piece 
by Kay, "Programmed Learning," after reciting the 
commonplaces about the topic, purposes (but not well) 
that the time has come for program learning to be em- 
ployed in group as well as individual instruction. And the 
one by Morris, "How Does a Group Learn to Work Toget- 
her?", doesa fair analysis of the process by which small 
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groups learn to work together. The other papers, how- 
ever, are not likely to be interesting or helpful to even 
the graduate student. The piece by Wall, "Learning to 
Think," and the one by Taylor, "Learning to Live with 
Neighbours, " say nothing whichhas not already been said 
better by other writers. And the papers by the non- 
psychologists should have been reserved for the Sunday 
supplements. 

No doubt, these papers were of some value as public 
lectures; and they are likely to be of some worth to the 
general reading public concerned with education. But 
they have very little to offer the scholarly:community. 
Nor do they constitute the sort of volume that one is 
inclined to associate with England's foremost educational 
psychologists and the University of London Instituteof 
Education, 


Robert D. Heslep 
University of Georgia 


AUTHORITY AND FREEDOM IN 1] EDUCATION: AN 
INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION, 
by Paul Nash. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1966 
342 pp. 

This is an excellent book. Its subtitle should not 
frighten one from reading and appreciating its good 
sense. Isay this from dissatisfaction with some current 
approaches to the philosophy of education. It seems tome 
that enterprise continues to suffer from wrong atti- 
tudes and misdirected activity. Some people still see 
philosophy of education as a thing removed from the 
common, practical matters of education. An example 
of these people are colleagues who continue to defer 
questions of aims, values, logical structure, and the 
like, to "a department upstairs" (the metaphor is in- 
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tentional). They believe (wrongly, of course), that a 
division of labor makes it unnecessary for them to be 
involved with such things. 

Other persons still see philosophy of education as a 
self-contained enterprise that yields an answer or a set 
of answers good for any situation. This belief is not as 
extreme as it used to be: now there is general agreement 
that philosophy isaprocess, notaproduct. But the cur- 
rent habit of taking the results of a particular process 
and applying those results to other situations isa modern 
form of "product" philosophy. Professional philosophers 
of education are engaged in this practice as readily as 
others, Irefer particularly to the "systems" or "schools 
of thought" books published in recent years. The atten- 
tion that these books give to metaphysical, epistemo- 
logical, axiological, and other presuppositions of edu- 
cational issues, and the deductive manner in which that 
attentionis framed, too often overwhelms the analysis 
of the issues. Furthermore, the use of these books 
presents a real hazard to the act of philosophizing. They 
direct the student to an enterprise removed from the 
practical realities of the school, and perhaps even life, 
and they beg him to learn the facts of the systems ra- 
ther than how to philosophize. I must agree with Nash 
(p. 4) that these books are increasingly vestigal and 
anachronistic. Somewhere in education they may have 
their place, but it is not as an introduction to the 
philosophy of education. 

In Authority and Freedom in Education, Nash gives 
us an example: of philosophy of education that escapes 
these "evils" and others. His theme, authority versus 
freedom, isperhaps the most important issue in educa- 
tion today. The theme may be expressed in different 
ways. Interest over the place of the individual in a mass 
society or quandary about an effective way to educate 
in the art of dialogue in overcrowded classrooms in the 
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same theme. This theme occurs over and over again in 
life and education, and Nash draws his chapters on var- 
iations of the theme. Each chapter balances authority 
with freedom: work and play; institutions and thinking, 
teaching, and learning; discipline and self-development: 
the group and becoming oneself; excellence and equal 
opportunity; determinism and choice; tradition and 
creativity; and commitment and growth. Here at last 
someone analyzes clearly and convincingly the paradox 
of authority and freedom. The exclusive "either...or" 
frame of mind that continues to bedevil education and 
other institutions of social life is rejected for the hard 
good sense of an inclusive "both...and" treatment of 
this issue. 

The most significant thing about Nash's contribution 
to the philosophy of education is the genuine example it 
gives of philosophy in process. His work is not so much 
anattempt to give answers but to show how a theme or 
problem can be approached. Nash's philosophizing has 
two purposes: clarity and commitment. The first pur- 
pose begins with definitions. This purpose always has 
been apart of philosophy, andit is of immediate concern 
in education today, criticisms of linguistic analysis not- 
withstanding. Even Plato thought that all philosophy 
begins with the definition of terms. Some terms, though, 
are difficult to define adequately before investigation, 
for the very process of analyzing those terms adds to 
their meaning. "Authority" and "freedom" are of this 
sort, so a rough definition guides the investigation. 
"Authority" is “that which exercises a force or influence 
Sver us," and "freedom" is "the power to achieve, choose, 
or become." (pp. 6, 325) These definitions are more un- 
derstandable as they are clarified in particular contexts 
and as they lead to various commitments. 

However, there is legitimate reason to be disturbed 
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by philosophy that begins and ends with analysis. It is 
the philosopher's right, Nash believes, to confine him- 
self as philosopher to the analytical procedure. But as 
aman, one ought to go beyond this goal. Here commit- 
ment enters, Nash thinks that students of education 
should be urged to commit themselves to a moral posi- 
tion. All men, I might add, should be urged likewise. 
This is not new; commitment also is part of the philo- 
sophic tradition. How many times, for example, has it 
been said that the real purpose of philosophy is to tell 
men how to live? If commitment and moral responsibility 
were a greater part of the educational purpose, many 
issues could be put in a more enlightening focus. 

Ihave only two criticisms of this book. Minor criticism 
must be directed to Nash's tendency to beg the question 
at times. His statement (pp. 203-204) that disasterous 
results followed from the "tightening up" of the educa- 
tional curriculum in Sparta is an example. It should be 
made clear that the disaster was cultural and intel- 
lectual and certainly not military. The curriculum 
revision helped to produce the intended effect: a war 
machine of tremendous accomplishment. There are those 
who desire this same effect for America education to- 
day. If they are interested in cultyre and intelligence 
as well. they might learn a lesson from this example. 
Other examples of question begging that detract from 
the rational and empirical basis of this book involve 
assertions about Godand perfection (cf... pp. 246, 249, 
257). These are minor flaws, though.' 

Another criticism involves the mechanics of placing 
the notes at the end of the chapters. Why. do publishers 
do this? Within the framework of this book this criticism 
is not minor. The references are monumental. They 
show a breadth and a depth of analysis and criticism 
which causes admiration. But what a distracting thing 
itis to be torn from absorption in the text by the need 
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to followa reference at the end of the chapter. This is 
especially frustrating when the reference is explanatory. 
(How does one tell when it is or is not?) I wish publishers 
would put references where they belong, at the bottom 
of the page. 

These criticisms are minor w:.en measured against 
the value of this book. The scope and eclecticism of 
Nash's insights are remarkable, It is heartening to see 
his view go beyond the confines of professional educa- 
tion and reach to such disciplines as politics, religion, 
sociology, the arts, and economics, for evidence and 
insights, There is little dispute that these things affect 
education, and it is well to take them into account. 
Finally, I must commend the designers of the book for 
the aesthetic quality of the cover. It is exciting. Per- 
haps covers are not important in a review, but I fail to 
see why they should not be pleasing. They might even 
announce or suggest the freshness of the contents. One 
might read the book and then try to draw an analogue 
from the cover, as I did. It is a stimulating activity. 


Robert R. Sherman 
Uiiversity of Alabama 


EDUCATIONAL ANTHROPOLOGY: AN INTRODUCTION, 
vy George F. Kneller; New York, John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1965 pp. ix, 171. 

This book, designed as an introductory text for stu- 
dents of education, is but one of several indications 
that the relationship between anthropology and education 
is becoming increasingly close. For many years prior to 
this anthropologists have clearly demonstrated their 
interest in the educational process as witnessed by 
Margaret Mead's early monograph "Coming of Age in 
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Samoa" and J, W. M, Whiting's "Becoming a Kwoma," 
among others. Indeed, most community studies by 
anthropologists have included some treatment of the 
process by means of which children in a society learn 
how to become effectively functioning members of their 
group. Thus, the interests of anthropology in the educ- 
ational process are byno means new: However, that which 
does constittteanoveltyis the rapidly increasing demand 
for anthropologists to actively participate on faculties 
of education, and on action programs the objectives of 
which are to innovate traditional educational systems 
both in the United States and abroad. 

The need for texts designed to introduce the field of 
anthropology to students of education is apparent. The 
problem of how best this might be accomplished is still 
with us. One of the ways in which that problem might 
resolvedis toattempt to combine the fundamental con- 
cepts and issues of anthropology together with some 
fundamental approaches of education within the covers 
of a brief text. Such an attempt is represented by the 
book under review. 

In this short text, the author has sought to "combine 
(the) two disciplines, " a task which he feels has neces- 
sitated a simplification of the fundamental concepts and 
issues in anthropology. The consequences are unfortun- 
ate, for the field of anthropology is inadequately pre- 
sented to students of education while, at the same time, 
the book proves of little aid to an anthropologist inte- 
rested in discovering some of the ways in which the work- 
ing theories and concepts of the professional educator 
can illuminate his own understanding of the educational 
process, 

Aside from a failure to adequately resolve the prob- 
lem of which concepts and what kinds of material to 


include in a book which attempts to communicate the 
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fundamentals of one discipline to students of another, 
the work under review includes passages which serve 
more to confuse the reader than to enlighten him. For 
instance, a serious effort is made to introduce the 
the concept that cultures are integrated wholes, but 
that some are more integrated than others, In order to 
make that argument clear, Hopi culture is contrasted 
with that of the United States, and the former is dis- 
cribed as more tightly integrated than thelatter without 
any reference to the fact that the enormous differences 
in population size, or the presence of social classes, min- 
ority groups, and a great number of religious systems 
in one but not the other must contribute to the extent 
to which one culture is more integrated than the other. 

However, towards the end of the book, space is devoted 
to a discussion of the problems of a pluralistic society 
such as our own, in which children from minority groups 
are enrolled in a school system which represents the 
superordinate, largely middle class, segment of the 
society, rather than the segments to which the minority 
group children belong. Apparently, once again a perceived 
necessity to simplify matters creates problems which 
are not satisfactorily resolved by the author. We are 
advised that members of minority groups such as Negros 
and Mexican-Americans have not been brought up in the 
middle class, "and they do not aspire to it." Needless 
to say, failure to consider that each of these respective 
minority groups is internally stratified with each 
stratum characterized by its respective aspirations 
vis-a-vis the dominant society leads to a simplification 
of the problem of minority-majority group relations 
which is so gross as to deceive the reader. 

A tendency to over-simplify social reality is also 
found in discussions which contrast generic "primitive" 


with generic "modern" society. Here we learn that 
members of a primitive tribe "are less accustomed than 
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westerners to reflective thinking, "despite the fact 
that perusal of life histories and autobiographical ac- 
counts of individuals from non-western societies (which 
are, thanks to paperback books, easily accessible to 
students) quickly dispels any such thought. One readily 
thinks of some of Victor Turner's Ndembu informants 
and Elenore Smith- Bowen's depiction of some of her Tiv 
friends, or of the Dogon philosopher of whose reflections 
Marcel Griaule writes in so telling a fashion; to say 
nothing of the accounts of Tzotzil-speaking Indians of 
the Mexican highlands by Calixta Gutierrez Holmes and 
Ricardo Pozas, respectively. Indeed, it is appropriate 
to note here that one of the more pleasurable aspects 
of the field work experience is when the anthropologist 
sitsdown with a member of the community under study 
and listens to him or her reflect on life as it is known 
to them. 

In the beginning of his book, Professor Kneller advises 


us thathehas "set out to do what few have attempted— 
namely, to expound systematically the main points of 


education...and cultural anthropology." Pioneering at- 
tempts suchas this one run risks, risks which the author 
wisely acknowledges in his preface, yet efforts such as 
this must, of course, continue. Although the present 
work has fallen short of its goal, the prize of success- 
full communication across disciplines will prove to be 
well worth continued effort. 


Arthur J. Rubel 
University of Notre Dame 


HORACE MANNON THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION, Edited, 
with an introduction by Louis Filler. (Yellow Springs, 
Ohio: The Antioch Press. 1965. pp. XVI, 243, $6.00) 


In his introduction, Louis Filler notes the decline of 
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Horace Mann's intellectual influence in contemporary 
educational circles and asks if, amid the confusion and 
uncertainty of our present educational goals, we might 
not return to Mann's thought with profit. The heart of 
the educational problem to both Horace Mann and Pro- 
fessor Filler consists of the ultimate purpose of formal 
education. Mann believed the ultimate goal to be the 
development of each individual's moral character, ac- 
companied by his recognition of moral responsibilities. 
Professor Filler finds the validity of this principle in 
question today, and identifies its current neglect as 
the present crisis in education. Granting that such a 
crisis exists, can the thinking of Mann as expressed in 
this collection of selected writings help provide answers 
for today's problems in the realm of moral education? 

The selections from Mann's writings are loosely ar- 
ranged in four groups under the headings of (1) Horizons; 
(2)Tools and Problems; (3) The Education Debate, Tea- 
chers and Children: Extracts; and (4) The Higher Educ- 
ation. The sources for these selections cover a wide 
range of Mann's educational writing: his Lectures on 
Education, several of the Annual Reports to the Mass- 
achusetts Board of Education, extracts from the Com- 
mon School Journal, and two Baccalaureate Addresses 
while President of Antoich College. It is difficult to 
deal with Mann within the organizational structure of 
this book, however, for his basic ideas refuse to be 
categorized and keep popping up again and again under all 
sorts of headings. 

Mann's most productive educational efforts took place 
during his well-known tenure as Secretary to the Mass- 
achusetts Board of Education from 1837-1848, a position 
which combined some of the elements of chief executive 
officer, adviser, and publicist to the state on educational 
matters. Considering the embryonic nature of the public 

schools at the time, much of his advice and many of 
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his suggestions seem to have an almost contemporary 

flavor. The qualities necessary for a successful teacher 

the desirability of community interest in the school, 

the need for improved teachers' salaries, the importance. 
of teacher training, the challenge of working with pro- 
blem children, the construction of schoolhouses, and 
much more reveals Mamn as a practical school leader in 
touch with the everyday problems of education in Jack- 
sonian Massachusetts. 

However, much of this tends to conceal the real Horace 
Mann, who first of all was a crusader very much in the 
spirit of his time. As such, his overriding concern was 
the improvement of American society, and he looked to 
education as the essential element of such improvement. 
Mann confidently believed that intelligence could solve 
all manner of social ills, and, at the same time, tended 
to equate intelligence with education. He never tired of 
comparing the dynamic potential of education with the 
staticnature of other professions. Law, medicine, and 
theology are seenas tardy and costly correctives, while 
education alone can both prevent vice and promote por- 
gress. For Mann, the world had reached a critical point 
inits development and its future direction would be de- 
termined by the success of the educational crusade. 

However, Mann was not content to promote education 
solely as a certain source of intelligence. Recognizing 
the moral neutrality of intelligence in itself, he care- 
fully distinguished between intelligence used for desir- 
able ends and that used for immoral purposes and con- 
cluded that intelligence improperly used was more harm- 
ful to society than the ignorance it replaced. Moral 
education then was fundamental to the success of the 
whole educational process. It is here that the rational 
enlightenment influences of the eighteenth century and 
the liberal Unitarianism of the early nineteenth show 
themselves clearly in Mann's thought. Believing in an 
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orderly universe, an omnipotent God, and the perfect- 
ibility of mankind, he found the answer to the problem 
of character training in the understanding and obeying 
of God's universal and discoverable laws. 

But Mann experienced difficulty in coming to grips 
with the specifics of moral training--its content and 
method of instruction. Discarding sectarian religious 
instruction as a solution, he finally concluded toward 
the end of his life that the proper approach to moral 
education was to stimulate in the student a desire to 
know truth and that the most important elements.in 
this search were the love of truth and the power of im- 
partial thought. 

Does Mann's thinking provide any help toward the 
solution of the current educational dilemna of character 
training? If we need to be reminded of its importance, 

hen his ideas may revive and stimulate our thinking and 
cause us to seek out new pathways of potential promise. 
In a general way, his emphasis on the search for truth 
is timeless advice. However, if we expect to find a 
specific and usable program of action in his writings, 
we are certain to be disappointed. This book clearly 
identifies the intelligent and forceful leadership pro- 
vided by Mann for the educational crusade of his day. It 
also reminds us that he saw the problem of moral educ- 
ation in nineteenth and twentieth century terms. 


Ralph Glauert 
University of Missouri 


























